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WOMEN IN MANAM 


By CAMILLA H. WEDGWooD 


Shee position of women in primitive societies is a subject about 

which the data are relatively meagre and of very unequal value. 
It is a common assumption, based to some extent upon superficial 
observation, that among the simpler peoples of the world (with 
certain notable exceptions such as the Iroquois and the Menang- 
kabau) women are regarded as beings infinitely inferior to men, are 
completely under the dominance of the latter, are forced to work 
like drudges for their husbands and are debarred from all share in 
the ritual, religious and political life of their communities. In 
particular, it is generally believed that women in the islands of the 
west Pacific have a very low status, and this belief is to some extent 
justified by the accounts of Dr. Margaret Mead from Manus! and of 
Mrs. Thurnwald in Buin.?, There are, however, a very great number 
of different cultures, even in north Melanesia alone, and it is not 
possible to make any statement concerning the social position of 
women which will be valid for the whole of this area. It is, moreover, 
extremely difficult to find any objective scientific standard by which 
the “ highness ”’ or “‘ lowness ”’ of their status can be judged. The 
standard which is usually, and perhaps unconsciously, adopted is 


1 Margaret Mead, Growing up in New Guinea, 1930. 

2 Hilde Thurnwald, ‘‘ Woman’s Status in Buin Society,” Oceania, Vol. V, No. 2, 

1934, Pp. 142 ff. 
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that of the upper-middle classes of western Europe or North America, 
a standard which is of very little value to the study of a community 
whose cultural background differs so greatly as does the Melanesian 
from that of western Europe. 

As yet, we have not probably sufficient reliable data to be able 
to make a comparative study of the position of women in different 
societies, or to make any valid deductions concerning the relation 
of their status to the economic and political organization of a 
community. It may, however, be possible to make some advance 
in this direction if we limit ourselves at first to a comparative study 
of peoples living in similar physical and social environments, whose 
culture has been studied intensively, and, since it is very difficult 
for a white man to have any intimate converse with native women, 
studied by women field workers. In the Mandated Territory of 
New Guinea there are such peoples, for in this area five women have 
done intensive anthropological field work (two of them in co-operation 
with their husbands), and two of them have already published some 
of their material which bears upon the subject of the position of 
women in the community. Stimulated by this work of Dr. Margaret 
Mead and Mrs. Thurnwald I have endeavoured in the following pages 
to give a picture of the life of women in Manam® which may serve as a 
companion piece to their accounts from other islands. The picture 
is necessarily incomplete and somewhat bald, for to give a full 
account of the life of women in Manam would necessitate a full 
account of almost every aspect of Manam culture. 


THE SOcIAL DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN THE SEXES 
It seems that in every human society the physiological differences 
between men and women are emphasized and made the basis for 
a strong sociological distinction between them. In Manam the 
social differentiation between the sexes is marked in almost every 
activity of daily life. Women have their distinctive dress and 
modes of doing the hair, their distinctive occupations and even their 


3 The island of Manam lies some ten miles off the north-east coast of the New 
Guinea mainland, and about thirty miles south of the mouth of the Sepik River. 
For a brief account of the social, economic and religious life of the Manam islanders, 
see C. H. Wedgwood, “ Report on Research in Manam Island,” Oceania, Vol. IV, 
No. 4, 1934. 
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distinctive ways of sitting and of carrying loads. Thus a woman sits 
cross-legged or with her legs stretched out straight before her, 
postures which I have never seen a man adopt, and I was myself 
once politely reproved by a woman for squatting in a way usual 
among men but unseemly in a woman. Women always carry loads 
on their heads or in the hand, but men bear any heavy burden slung 
from a pole over the shoulder. 

Furthermore, at gatherings at which both sexes are present the 
men and women sit in separate groups, somewhat apart, and though 
occasional remarks and badinage are thrown from one group to 
another, conversation is for the most part carried on only between 
those of the same sex.‘ 


In the economic sphere the differences between men and women 
are very clearly emphasized. More will be said of this later when 
we consider the part played by women in the economic life of the 
community, but we may notice here that, so far as could be observed, 
there is no ritual prohibition against a man doing women’s work 
or vice versa. For a man to fill and carry the drinking vessels from 
the waterholes, or for him to boil food in a pot would be somewhat 
degrading to him and the women would be as ready as the men to 
laugh at him for doing so, but he breaks no taboo thereby. I knew 
two unmarried men and a widower who lived together with no 
womenfolk to care for their wants, and they told me that they drank 
water when they went down daily to the beach to wash, and that 
they went to the houses of various married relatives for their daily 
meal. Indeed a man makes himself somewhat ridiculous if he 
behaves like a woman in any respect. Thus, on one occasion a 
middle-aged man brought as his contribution to a wedding ceremony 
a basket of canarium nuts; it was too large for him to support on 
his shoulder and so he carried it on his head. He was greeted by the 
women present with an outburst of laughter, by the men with less 
boisterous merriment, but on this occasion no contempt was intended, 
for the man was popular and was moreover making a generous gift. 


4It should be noted in this context that in Manam there is no “ avoidance ” 
between kindred or affinals, save between an adolescent boy and the girl to whom he 
is betrothed. This fact makes, I believe, for freer social intercourse between the 
sexes than is found in many other parts of New Guinea. 
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It is considered equally ridiculous and wrong for a woman to 
ape a man. I was once tartly reproved by an elderly woman for 
carrying some coconuts slung from a stick over my shoulder, with the 
words “‘ You think you’re a man, do you! ” said in a tone so caustic 
that even I felt ashamed.® There is, however, nothing reprehensible 
in a woman being skilled in some of the crafts which are usually 
known only to men, as, for instance, in the plaiting of ornamental 
coconut leaf mats. On the contrary such a woman is often respected 
for her skill and spoken of admiringly, by both men and women, as 
one who is possessed of much knowledge. This difference in the 
attitude towards a woman who does what is primarily men’s work 
and a man who does women’s work is, I believe, indicative of the 
general attitude of men and women towards each other ; an attitude 
which in many ways resembles that of our own civilization. The 
men generally assume that they are superior to the women : women 
are weaker physically and therefore more liable to danger from 
sorcery and other ills ; they are debarred from partaking in the sacred 
rites of the men, a privation which is justified by, and at the same 
time justifies the inferior worth of women ; their interests, conversa- 
tion and quarrels are “ trivial’? when compared with the 
“important ’’ matters which the men discuss. (Actually, I found 
that both sexes discussed very much the same subjects, though the 
women spent perhaps rather more time talking to and about babies 
and the current domestic scandals, the men about trade, political 
disputes and the Government Officer.) To a great extent the women 
echo the opinion of the men concerning their sex. The young ones 
in particular admire and to some extent envy the men for their 
physical strength and for their greater freedom and variety of 
activities. The middle-aged and elderly women seem to accept the 
fact that men are their social superiors but, in their conversation 
at least, do not show any particular admiration of or respect for 
them. It is perhaps significant that a young girl, when she wished 
to flatter me, said that I was just like a man, but the older women 


5 I very soon found that the natives strongly disapproved of my wearing riding 
breeches. They know that white women wear skirts and men trousers, and it 
shocked them somewhat to see me in anything but a skirt. 
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when they wished to pay a like complement said: ‘‘ You are a 
motede,’’ which term denotes a woman of noble birth. 


Sex Differentiation in Childhood and Adolescence. 


In very early childhood the distinction between the sexes is 
not marked. Small boys and girls up to the age of about five or 
six play together in the homesteads and usually accompany their 
mother to the gardens and the beach. After this age, however, a 
separation in their lives is noticeable. The little girls continue to be 
much with their mother for, though they are by no means made 
into drudges, they are expected to help in light household tasks and 
in the care of younger brothers and sisters. The little boys on the 
other hand unite with others of adjacent homesteads and go about 
together in bands, playing with toy canoes on the seashore, wandering 
about the neighbouring bush or watching the men at work. Not 
infrequently, it is true, small boys are to be found looking after a 
toddling baby or helping with some simple task such as preparing 
lashings for canoe or house building, but this is voluntary work ; 
it is not demanded of them. On the contrary I have often heard 
a boy, when told to do something for an elder, say indifferently, 
“T don’t want to,” and though the elder might scold, the boy usually 
paid no attention. A girl when bidden to do something may make 
a face of disgust or annoyance and require to be spoken to two or 
three times, but finally she obeys. 


Amongst children of about ten or twelve years old, at which 
age the girls first put on a small petticoat, this separation of the sexes 
is intensified by a growing opposition or even antagonism between 
them. On the daily walk to and from the small mission school,® 
which is to be found in almost every village, the boys and girls go 
by different routes: if the former go along the beach, the latter go 
by the bush path, and vice versa. Sometimes if a group of boys 
passes a group of girls they call out taunting remarks at each other. 


* About ten years ago a Roman Catholic mission was established on Manam, 
and to-day, in addition to the school which is run by the reverend sisters at the 
station itself, there is in almost every village a native catechist who holds a school 
which the children attend daily either in the morning or before sundown. Girls and 
boys are taught together but sit on opposite sides of the room. 


eng 
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The antagonism is mutual. Often a group of boys would come to 
my house when some girls were visiting me. The girls would then 
call out to them: ‘‘ Go away, we don’t want you here,” and would 
try to make my dog chase them away. I never saw any indication 
that any of the girls wished to join the boys, nor can I remember ever 
hearing a girl say that she wished she had been born a boy. It seems 
probable that sexual opposition or antagonism is a natural phase 
through which every normal child passes. Whether this be indeed 
so or not, there is I think no doubt that in Manam (as in most other 
parts of the world) it is intensified by the cultural environment of 
the children. By the age of ten or twelve they have inevitably 
imbibed much of their elders’ attitude towards the relative position 
ofmenand women. I never saw a young boy behave in a particularly 
disrespectful way to any grown up woman (nothing at all comparable 
to what Dr. Mead reports from Manus’) but the attitude of boys 
towards their female contemporaries is similar to that of adult 
men to adult women. Furthermore girls and boys in Manam become 
sexually interested in each other comparatively early. I was 
not able to learn much about this aspect of native life, but one 
girl of about fourteen years old told me that even before puberty it 
is common for children to indulge in sexual play with each other. 
I am inclined to believe that her information in this respect is reliable 
for it was volunteered when we were discussing a kindred topic, and 
was not given in response to any questioning on the subject. 


After puberty the separation and opposition of the sexes becomes 
increasingly apparent. The youths begin to take a more active 
share in the men’s life: they are permitted to see the sacred objects 
and to enter the men’s house where these are kept ; they help in the 
unskilled part of the men’s work and they wander further afield 
in the bush. A girl past puberty is similarly absorbed into the group 
of adult women : she is dressed as they are, and in the economic and 
social life of the community she plays a grown woman’s part. 

During adolescence too, the sexual interest of youths and 
maidens in each other naturally increases. There are not any social 
occasions on which they can especially display their charms to each 


7Cf. M. Mead, of. cit., pp. 49 and 73. 
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other, for only adult men dance, occasionally joined by married 
women, but lads of fifteen, sixteen and seventeen years old spend 
much of their time preparing coconut oil with which to grease 
themselves and combing their hair. They also busy themselves with 
making love magic and wandering about the bush seeking sexual 
adventure with young women and girls working in the gardens. 
For their part the maidens seem to be more than willing to receive 
these attentions from the youths and to engage in clandestine affairs 
if they can do so without their elders coming to know of it. Sexual 
intercourse with an unmarried girl is not usually condemned by 
public opinion (though the girl’s father may be angry about it), 
but if a girl has been betrothed in childhood, she is after attaining 
puberty regarded as being the social wife of the lad to whom she is 
engaged, and intercourse with such a girl is regarded as equivalent 
to adultery. 


Fathers and Daughters. 


It must, however, be noted that the general, socially accepted, 
attitude of the sexes towards one another is not, in fact, always found. 
For example kinship bonds modify it considerably. Thus, although 
men usually regard women as their inferiors, a father rejoices as 
much and is congratulated as warmly on the birth of a daughter as 
on the birth of a son. He pays as much attention to and lavishes 
as much affection on his daughters as on his sons, and indeed after 
their childhood he is often more closely attached to the former 
than to the latter, for during their adolescence and early manhood 
sons are often on somewhat strained relations with their fathers, 
and bitter if brief quarrels between them are not uncommon. It 
is probably true to say that in Manam a father displays more affection 
for and is less severe with his daughters than his sons, both in 
childhood and when they are grown up. I knew one man who was 
so much upset when he saw the blood flowing from the decorative 
incisions which were being made on his daughter in preparation for 

her final puberty rites, that he would have prevented any more from 
being cut had not the girl herself insisted upon it ; and so unwilling 
was he to lose her that he postponed betrothing her as long as (and 
even longer than) was socially permissible. Conversely mothers 
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indulge their sons, saving choice pieces of food for them and, when 
they are still children, defending them as far as possible from vexation 
and sympathizing with their small woes. Discipline (always very 
mild) they reserve primarily for daughters. 

It is significant that girls are as commonly adopted as boys. 
Parents generally seem to prefer to have both sons and daughters, 
and if one woman has only male offspring and another has pre- 
dominately female, an exchange of infants is sometimes effected to 
redress the balance. On the other hand, when I was collecting 
genealogies, my informants, both men and women, usually gave 
the names of male offspring first and then of female ones (unless 
they were telling of their own children, in which case they usually 
named them in order of birth) and sometimes they would even omit 
the girls entirely. But this was not entirely due, I believe, to the 
inferior importance of women ; it was probably partly because the 
daughters had often left the village on marriage and had therefore 
to some extent faded out of the social picture. 

In matters of sexual morality too, a man generally distinguishes, 
unconsciously, between his own daughters and sisters and other 
women. Nearly all lads and young men, and sometimes even those 
of middle age, are always ready to seduce any woman who is willing 
to be seduced, and even those men who have outgrown such youthful 
indiscretions are very tolerant of them. But ifaman should discover 
that his own daughter or sister has been involved (or has involved 
herself) in any clandestine affair, he is usually filled with moral 
indignation, most of which is vented against the girl’s “‘ seducer.” 


Women and Rank. 


The general attitude of men towards women is also modified 
by the rank of the women concerned. There are in Manam two social 
classes : tanepwa and gadagada. The former comprises village chiefs, 
their brothers, sons and brother’s sons. The daughter of a chief or 
chief's brother is a moiede. If there are several motede in one 
individual family, the eldest must (or should) marry a tanepwa ; 
the others may marry commoners (gadagada). On the other hand a 
tanepwa, even a village chief, may if he wishes marry a gadagada. 
Among the women of a village one may therefore distinguish four 
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grades: those who are motede by birth and have married tanepwa, 
of which the most important is the eldest daughter of a village chief 
who is married (as such a woman usually is) to the eldest son of 
another village chief ; those who are motede by birth but have married 
commoners ; those who are gadagada by birth but have married 
tanepwa; those who are gadagada by birth and have married 
gadagada. All women who are motede by birth have certain privileges. 
Some of these have waned as a result of the coming of the white man 
(which has in general weakened the authority of the aristocracy) but it 
is still recognized that a motede has the right to claim help in her garden 
and in other work from the women of her village (whether they be 
her kinsfolk or not) and this privilege is generally exercised by a 
motede who has married a man of her own rank. It isnot uncommon 
to see a woman walking along a path, followed by another bearing 
on her head a basket of nuts or vegetable food : it is a motede visiting 
some relative and taking with her a gift of food which a gadagada 
carries. Often one can determine whether a woman be a moiede 
or not by her bearing alone, for many moiede have a dignity and 
courtliness which are usually lacking in gadagada, as well as a tendency 
to order people about and behave in a haughty manner to both men 
and women of lesser birth. 


In addition to economic and social privileges a moiede has certain 
ritual ones. The sacred flutes are blown when she puts on her first 
petticoat, and on the occasion of her first menstruation ceremony. 
Furthermore, if she be marrying a village chief the sacred flutes are 
blown when she departs for her husband’s home, and when she dies 
they also ‘‘ come to bury her.’’® A moiede who marries a man of 
equal rank (whether village chief or lesser tanepwa) also has the right 
to wear a certain special hair ornament and to have her face painted 
in a particular way. 

A woman who is gadagada by birth but has married a tanepwa, 
particularly if he be a village chief, shares the material privileges of 
a moiede and is indeed treated by her husband’s fellow villagers as 


8 I am not certain whether the sacred flutes come to bury all motede who marry 
tanepwa men, or only those who are both daughters and wives of village chiefs. 
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though she were one, but she is not honoured ritually as they are. 
One woman whom I knew well, the wife of the heir to a village chief, 
told me that the sacred flutes had not blown at her marriage, nor 
had she worn the headdress of a mozede, “‘ because,’’ she said smiling, 
“Tam a gadagada’”’ ; and she added that her marriage had been an 
elopement. To all outward appearance she behaves like a moiede 
and receives all the deference due to a moiede both by men and 
women. 


Furthermore moiede and gadagada who have married village 
chiefs may have a certain amount of political influence. On several 
occasions when there was trouble between two villages and the 
tanepwa of both met to discuss the matter, one or two older women 
were also present and spoke as freely as did the men. They were 
the wives of the principal tanepwa of the village where the discussion 
was being held, one of them being also a moiede. A young motede 
or young wife of a chief does not usually attend such gatherings, or, 
if she does so, she, like the young men present, keeps silent. This 
is not, I think, because it is forbidden to her to express an opinion 
but because she is too shy. I never knew of a woman who had no 
claim to rank by birth or marriage being present at such a council, 
but even a male gadagada, unless he has attained importance through 
the force of his personality, is usually present only as the follower 
of his chief and does not obtrude himself into the talk. 


In addition to the deference which men as well as women pay to 
moiede and the wives of tanepwa, some gadagada women are also 
treated with unusual respect on account of their own personalities. 
Such a woman is usually elderly, often a widow, and may be out- 
standing on account of some special knowledge which she has, as 
for instance skill in some craft not known to all, the possession of 
particularly effective garden or healing magic or of a wide repertoire 
of wailing songs, or more usually because she has acquired much 
general commonsense, has a remarkable degree of vitality and 
forcefulness and in virtue of these always tends to come to the fore 
in any matter which concerns women in general or herself and her 
kinsfolk in particular. 
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WOMEN AND MARRIAGE 
One way in which the social position of women can to some extent 
be gauged is through an examination of their rights, or lack of rights, 


in the selection of a husband and, after marriage, as a wife and 
mother. 


Attitude of Women to Marriage. 


All Manam girls take it for granted that they will marry. I 
did not find that they looked forward to the event with either 
eagerness or distaste, but only as a natural and inevitable part of 
adult life. I only knew one woman who had never been married 
and she was single because she was feeble-minded. There were two 
or three other women who appeared to be unmarried, but actually 
they had been betrothed in the usual way, had later separated from 
their husbands and had never remarried. Indeed it is probably 
true to say that in Manam it is almost unknown for a normal woman 
never to have had a husband ; there is no stigma on single women 
because there can scarcely be said to be any single women. One does 
not find, therefore, amongst Manam girls that preoccupation with 
“catching a husband ”’ and that eagerness to become a wife which 
often absorb women in societies where to remain a spinster is a fate 
known to be possible and dreaded for the contempt it bears. In 
some communities, too, women are eager for marriage because as 
wives they hope for economic security. A girl of about fourteen, 
whom I knew well, once declared to me that she would never marry. 
I asked who would clear her gardens for planting if she had no 
husband and who would look after her when she was old ; she replied 
casually that her brother and his children would do this. The 
kinship organization of Manam and the emphasis laid on kinship 
obligations largely removes the economic incentive for a woman to 
marry. The desire for greater freedom which among some peoples 
is another incentive to marriage is also lacking in this island. 
Although it is considered to be a disgrace to have an illegitimate 
child, no careful watch is kept over the sexual morals of girls, and in 
general they enjoy greater liberty and freedom from responsibility 
while they are living with their parents than they do after marriage 
when they are under the dominion of their husbands and husbands’ 
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parents. Nor do Manam women long greatly for children as a rule. 
The youngster who told me that she did not want ever to marry 
gave as her reason that she did not want to have babies because 
it was an unpleasant and tiresome business to keep them clean. 
This I believe is a very general attitude among girls, the outcome, 
perhaps, of having to spend more time than they have liked in tending 
brothers and sisters or other relatives as infants. Most girls, how- 
ever, accept marriage as normal and therefore desirable.® 


Betrothal. 


There are in Manam three ways of obtaining a spouse: by 
courtship and the consent of the parents ; by courtship and elope- 
ment ; by betrothal arranged by the parents and not usually preceded 
by any form of courtship. Ifa gadagada girl reaches puberty without 
being betrothed she may be courted by any youth or young man 
who does not come within the prohibited degrees of relationship 
and who is not of her clan.° One man told me how a youth or young 
man, having set his heart upon marrying some girl, visits her parents’ 
homestead constantly. Soon they perceive his intent but as yet 
say nothing. The youth then charms some tobacco or areca nut, 
puts it into the eaves of the girl’s mother’s house, or some similar 
place, and as he is leaving the homestead he tells her casually that 
he has left a present for her there. On smoking this tobacco or 
chewing the areca nut she becomes impregnated with the love magic 
and yearns after the youth. Then her parents, if they approve of 
the suitor, on seeing that their daughter desires him, will say to him : 
“ All right, you take her.’ And so the marriage is arranged. He 
does not have to make any gifts in return for his wife, nor is there 


® The girl, mentioned above, who said she did not want to marry was I believe 
influenced by the presence on the island of the Catholic mission sisters, for one of 
whom in particular she had a great admiration. In any case her declaration was 
rather a means of self-display than a serious statement : she knew that she would 
inevitably be married whatever views she might profess in favour of remaining 
single. 

10It is not necessary here to describe in detail the marriage regulations of 
Manam, suffice it to say that marriage is prohibited between all first cousins, all 
orthocousins whose genealogical relationship can be traced and all members of the 


same patrilineal clan. (Cf. “ Report on Research in Manam Island,” Oceania, 
Vol. IV, No. 4, pp. 387-8.) 
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any marriage ceremony, but throughout the duration of the marriage 
the husband is under an obligation to give fish and vegetable food 
to his parents-in-law. 

It may be, however, that the girl’s parents do not approve of 
the suitor, or, more usually, that some of their near relatives, or 
perhaps the village chief himself, are opposed to the match. The 
only course open to the young couple then is to elope. The girl 
goes off with the man of her choice into the bush, where they have 
sexual intercourse, and later she returns with him to his home. A 
man will not usually risk angering the chief of his own village by 
flouting his wishes, but if he be a lad with influential relatives the 
girl’s relatives can usually be appeased with a gift. It is not unusual, 
I believe, for a man to elope with a girl in this way not because of 
any opposition but because they do not wish for a protracted 
courtship. Such a run-away procedure is spoken of as irépe’t, 
which word is also used for committing adultery, and means literally 
“he pulled her.”” Actually the suitor himself does not always take 
the leading part in the elopement ; sometimes it is planned and 
carried out by his near kinsfolk both male and female. After the 
marriage has in this way been made an accomplished fact the 
bridegroom sometimes makes a gift to the girl’s parents or to those 
of her relatives who were most strongly opposed to the match, 
but this is not always done, and though there may be some ill- 
feeling between the parties concerned, this does not, I think, persist 
and the girl is never permanently estranged from her family. 


Marriage by courtship and marriage by elopement are most 
common between a young man and a woman who is a widow or 
has been divorced, and elopement is certainly considered a rather 
inferior way of gaining a husband. Usually a girl is betrothed in 
childhood or when she attains puberty and is handed over to her 
future husband’s parents at the close of her first menstruation 
ceremonies. Sometimes her father has not provided for her thus 
and she can then choose her own husband, but should such a girl 
be a moiede it is, I believe, customary if she makes a run-away 
marriage for it to be ratified by the formal ceremony of gift-making 
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and bringing her to her husband’s place with all honour. For 
example the second son of the chief of Tsogari village eloped with 
Uraine, the younger daughter of a tanepwa in another village. 
She then returned home and the young man’s father began negotia- 
tions for Uraine’s marriage with his son. Her father favoured the 
match and received from the man’s father a present of a pig and large 
quantities of vegetable food. The girl was then brought to her 
husband’s home in all honour and the gifts which had been made 
to her father were reciprocated. Had Uraine been a gadagada 
woman this would not have been done, despite the status of her 
husband. The chief of Tsogari himself and also his eldest son are 
married to gadagada women with whom they eloped, and for whom 
no further rites were performed. 


As as been said, a large number of girls, perhaps the majority, 
are betrothed in childhood. Usually it is the boy’s father who 
initiates the match. After consultation with his near male relatives, 
and by means of two intermediaries, he lays his proposal before the 
girl’s father. The latter discusses it with his near male kinsmen 
and if they agree that the match is a suitable one the proposal is 
accepted. Sometimes no further steps are taken in the matter until 
the girl has attained puberty. At the close of her first menstruation 
rites, when, according to custom she has put on the petticoat of an 
adult woman and has been decked out in an abundance of finery, 
and when all her friends and relatives have wailed over her, she is 
taken to the homestead of her betrothed. There she and her 
companions wail over her once more, and then they receive from her 
husband’s father and clansmen the wedding gifts: a pig and large 
quantities of vegetable food. With these they return to the girl’s 
homestead, leaving her to the charge of her husband’s parents. The 
pig is killed and cut up, and portions of the flesh and of the vegetables 
are distributed to all her kinsfolk, in order, so one man told me, 
that they may be witnesses of the marriage. A girl is often betrothed 
when she is only eleven or twelve years old, a boy when he is fourteen 
or fifteen, and, although I do know one young man of nineteen who 
is betrothed to a little girl of about twelve, there is not usually more 
than three or four years’ difference in age between bride and bride- 
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groom. Nevertheless, since most girls reach puberty between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen, and since a boy is not allowed to have 
sexual intercourse with his betrothed wife until he has passed through 
the last of the three initiation rites, which he does when he is about 
eighteen or nineteen years old, social marriage often antedates 
physical marriage by several years. From the time that the pig 
has been given for the girl she is regarded as being legally married ; 
she lives with her husband’s parents and in social matters is regarded 
as a married woman. During this time, however, she and her 
husband must be careful to avoid each other, and the other members 
of the community refrain from mentioning the names of one of the 
couple in the presence of the other. 


If the contracting parties are both of tanepwa rank the pig and 
vegetables are often given for the girl at the time that the betrothal 
is arranged even though the children may be only ten or eleven years 
of age. The marriage is thus legalized, but the girl does not go to 
live with her husband’s parents until she has celebrated her first 
menstruation rites. Nevertheless she is spoken of as the boy’s wife ; 
constant visits and small gifts of food and services are exchanged 
between the parents of the two children and they themselves avoid 
each other scrupulously. I knew ofa lad of about fourteen years old 
who was thus married to a girl of about eleven years. On one 
occasion he was looking at some photographs which I had taken 
and on one he caught sight of his wife. He threw the print from 
him as though it had been a live coal and dashed out of my hut. 
The social reality of the marriage between these two children is 
emphasized in a number of ways. The girl calls the boy’s sisters 
iagu (my sisters-in-law) and exercises all the rights of privileged 
behaviour which are the rule between women thus related, and the 


11 The pig and vegetable food are distributed to the girl’s kinsfolk in the way 
already described. If the contracting parties are both of tanepwa rank, or if the girl 
is a gadagada and the boy a tanepwa, a return gift is made by the girl’s kinsfolk of 
vegetables and a pig of equal size to the initial gift which are cut up and distributed 
among the boy’s kinsfolk. If the daughter of a village chief is marrying the son of a 
village chief portions of pig and vegetables are sent to the chiefs of all the neighbouring 
villages, to be distributed by them among the headmen of all the clans so that the 
whole community may be made aware of the marriage. 
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boy’s father and mother refer to her always as “ my child.’’!2 I 
was told that if the boy were to die at any time she would observe 
the mourning rites of a widow and would play a true widow’s part 
in the ceremony of driving away his spirit. 

It would seem, then, that as a result of such arranged marriages 
the two people principally concerned have no power to select their 
partners. I doubt, indeed, whether those who arrange the match 
give any consideration as to whether it is favoured or disliked by the 
young people themselves. Often the betrothal is sealed when they 
may be presumed to be too young to have any strong feelings on 
the subject. Generally the desire to cement a friendship or political 
expediency seems to be the determining factors in the selection 
of a daughter-in-law, and in particular a marriage is often arranged 
between a girl and the son of her father’s mother’s brother’s son 
in order that she may return to the village of her paternal grand- 
mother and there take up this woman’s land, to which she has a 
right through her father. Nevertheless, freedom of choice is not 
wholly denied to those who are married or betrothed in childhood, 
since it is not uncommon for such marriages to be broken. Some- 
times the parents themselves nullify the agreement because they 
have quarelled. Sometimes the girl, after she has gone to live 
with her husband’s parents, displeases them by her laziness or 
because they believe her to have had clandestine love affairs with 
other men, and she is sent back to her home. I was told, too, that 
if, after she had attained puberty, a girl, married to a lad of fourteen 
or fifteen years old, were courted by a youth approaching social 
maturity whom she desired to marry, her parents would, if they could 
do so without giving great offence, cancel the earlier marriage and 
so enable her to wed the man of her choice. It is, however, true, 
I think, that a girl has less freedom in this respect than a man, for 


122Men and women usually refer to their children’s consorts as natugu (‘ my 
child ’’); I was told that there is a term rawa which means “ child-in-law ”’ and 
“ parent-in-law ”’ but I never heard it used in conversation. Once a man came to my 
house accompanied by a girl of about eleven years old. I did not recognize her 
and asked who she was. He replied“ natugu.’’ I knew that she was not his daughter 
nor the daughter of any of his near relatives. Seeing me look puzzled he repeated 
“ natugu’”’ and then since I still failed to understand he whispered so that she could 
not hear: ‘‘ Salamey roa”’ (“ Salameng’s wife ’’), Salameng being his son. 
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if a man, married in childhood, does not like the wife whom his 
parents have chosen for him, he can generally divorce her by sending 
her back to her own home. It is less easy for a girl to leave her 
husband permanently, unless she has very good cause to be dis- 
satisfied with her treatment by him or his parents, for usually she is 
made to return to him. It must not be supposed from this that 
parents are callous as to the happiness of their children—indeed, as 
has been mentioned, there is often close affection between fathers 
and daughters—but when once an engagement or marriage has 
been entered into, it is not easy to break it off without a quarrel 
between the kinsfolk of the contracting parties, and the complaints 
of a newly married maiden often arise from her distaste for the duties 
and obligations which have taken the place of the freedom of her 
girlhood, rather than to any real unkindness on the part of her 
husband’s parents. 


Emotional Relations between Husband and Wife. 


I was not able to learn much about the sexual relations between 
husband and wife. Intercourse takes place in the bush and, at 
night, in the house. A young married couple, even when the 
husband has attained manhood and is wearing the costume of an 
adult male, often do not begin to cohabit for two or three years. 
Formerly, so I was told, it was not considered right for a man to lie 
with his wife until he had acquired a large house and a good garden. 
If his wife should become pregnant soon after marriage, his parents 
would reprove him, for with a child to suckle and tend she could not 
work assiduously in her garden. Two young men of high rank, 
both probably about twenty-one years old, who had recently become 
fathers, were severely criticized by one elderly man for having been 
in too much of a hurry to cohabit with their wives and produce 
children. I knew one woman who though married for nearly two 
years had not had intercourse with her husband though he was fully 
adult, socially and physically, and for this abstention he was praised 
and spoken of as ‘a good man.”” The consummation of marriage 
may be postponed too long for public approval. A village tanepwa, 
aged about twenty-seven or twenty-eight, has been married for 
several years to a motede of high rank ; he is still too shy to lie with 
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her, and when she left him for several months and went home to 
live with her father nobody blamed her, not even her husband’s 
kinsfolk. He took her temporary desertion apparently without any 
anger and did not ask her to come back to his village. Eventually, 
when the villagers built a new house for him she returned thither 
urged thereto less by the force of public opinion than by her sense 
of her own dignity as the wife of a chief.!% 

Like many non-European peoples, the Manam islanders are not 
demonstrative except between members of the same sex. Women 
may often be seen embracing women ; less frequently men embrace 
each other, but in public there is no expression of affection between 
men and women. A young married couple are indeed very shy of 
each other in the presence of other people. They do not go about 
together nor do they sit beside one another ; they avoid the use of 
each other’s personal names both in address and reference and I 
once embarrassed a young woman who had been married for about 
three years by using the term roam (“ your spouse ’’) when speaking 
to her of her husband. This embarrassment wanes after three or 
four years of married life and is entirely absent between middle- 
aged people. Even then a husband and wife do not openly express 
any affection which they may feel for each other, but the man is to 
be found sitting with his wife more often, both in the homestead and 
the house, and they perform intimate personal services for each other 
in public, such as massaging the arms and legs, scraping the body 
clean of the flakes of skin caused by ringworm, or giving other 
medical treatment. Some of the elderly couples show much tender- 
ness for each other and, except when they are working, it is usual to 
find them together. 

The bond of affection between elderly and middle-aged couples 
does not end with death. On more than one occasion I have seen a 
man speak with tears in his eyes of a wife dead two or three years. 


18The relationship between this woman and her husband was probably 
exceptional. He was painfully shy and spent most of his time by himself on the 
beach or in the bush nearby or in his mother’s house. He was recognized as chief 
and respected as such, but his gentle, deprecatory manners and retiring temperament 
made it almost impossible for him to behave as a chief should behave and to play 
the part of a leader. His villagers’ respect was mingled with a rather contemptuous 
pity therefore. 
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This gradual change in the behaviour of a married couple towards 
each other is not only socially correct, but also probably reflects a 
genuine change in their emotional attitude. Despite the fact that 
there is a certain amount of freedom for young people to select their 
own partners, and that romantic love is by no means unknown in 
Manam, the first few years of married life are often, perhaps usually, 
a time of strain and discord. Needless to say much depends upon 
the temperaments of the husband and wife. If a girl is of a quiet 
and docile disposition, everything may go smoothly, particularly if 
the husband is also peaceably inclined. But often the girls grow up 
spirited and rather independent, and it is by no means uncommon 
to hear that a young wife has left her husband and gone to her own 
home because he has beaten her for some shortcoming—real or 
imagined. Usually such a desertion is of very brief duration, lasting 
perhaps only for a single day, but if the quarrel has been a serious 
one, or is the climax to a long period of friction, the wife will some- 
times refuse to return to her husband for a month or more. No one 
takes such an action very seriously for, though at first the woman 
declares that she will never, never go back to her husband, it is 
generally recognized that she will do so sooner or later, either of her 
own free will or under pressure from her parents and public opinion. 

The two most common causes of friction are laziness and light 
conduct on the part of the woman. If she fails to be diligent in the 
garden, to keep the homestead clean or to prepare food for her 
husband and his guests he is not blamed for beating her. In every 
individual case, however, there are always some people whose 
sympathies are with the wife ; these are usually her parents and their 
near friends and kinsmen, and it is to them that she turns for protec- 
tion. Sometimes they are not sympathetic or they fear the power 
of her husband too much to risk his anger, and therefore send her 
back to him, but this is not, I think, common. It is partly because 
of this protection which her father and brothers can give her that a 
woman usually prefers to be married to a man of her own or of a 
neighbouring village than to someone whose home is at a distance. 
The woman who has no near male kinsfolk or whose male kinsfolk 
are men of little social importance and esteem or are living several 
villages away is at a grave disadvantage and sometimes does suffer 
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considerable ill-treatment or neglect at the hands of her husband. 
Particularly unfortunate often is the lot of a young woman married 
to a middle-aged widower. In one family which I knew well, the 
man, a tanepwa tsi’tsi’, now about forty years old, had married in his 
youth a woman of noble blood to whom he had become very sincerely 
attached and by whom he had had several children, only three of 
which had survived. Shortly before her death he had taken a 
second wife, a commoner, to give help in the house and gardens. 
About a year or more after the death he took another woman to wife, 
a commoner of good connections. Now therefore he has two wives, 
both women in their early twenties, the last to be married being 
treated (perhaps because she is of higher rank than the other) as 
principal wife. She is by nature lazy, and does little to uphold her 
husband’s important position in the village. For this, and because 
she so markedly lacks the virtues of the dead wife, her husband is 
constantly scolding her and sometimes beats her. The children of 
the dead woman, one grown up and married, the two others in their 
late teens, treat their step-mother as though she were little more than 
a useful adjunct to the house and, whether intentionally or not, 
behave as though she were an interloper in the home. Less seems 
to be expected of the other wife, a calm and placid woman, and her 
life is correspondingly more peaceful. Between these two women 
and their husband there is no friendly give and take, no sense of 
partnership such as commonly exists in Manam between those who 
are mated to persons who are more or less their equals in age and 
position. In the homes of such people there are, it is true, many 
quarrels, but they are quarrels between equals usually. In the 
household described above the wives seem to be little more than 
servants under the powerful dominion of their middle-aged husband. 

If a wife commits adultery and her husband comes to hear of it, 
he usually beats her severely and if she has no children he may send 
her back to her parents, intending to have nothing further to do 
with her. If he has no second wife he may recall her later, but very 
often he seeks among the unbetrothed, widowed or divorced girls 
for another mate. I was told that, in olden days, it was not unusual 
for a woman accused of adultery, whether rightly or wrongly, to 
commit suicide either by hanging herself from a tree in the bush or 
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by throwing herself down a precipice. According to one informant 
she first decorates herself and then kills herself. Another woman 
told me that when a man has accused and beaten his wife for 
adultery, she will leave the imprint of her hand in the ashes of the 
fire and then go quietly away into the bush and hang herself. Her 
child on returning home will miss his mother, and then he will see 
her hand print and know what has happened. He then gives the 
alarm and men go out to seek for her, but when they find her she is 
quite dead. The vividness with which this was described to me 
suggested that it was an account of some one suicide which my 
informant remembered rather than of the general procedure. . It 
seems that in Manam suicide is the recognized way whereby a 
woman (but not a man) can escape from intolerable shame, and 
that this is usually, but not necessarily, due to an accusation of 
adultery. One man told me that if a woman is caught in the act of 
lying with another man those who discover her pull off her petticoat ; 
then she is ashamed that they have seen her naked and hangs 
herself. Or it may be that her husband hears that she has had an 
intrigue, and beats her and throws her down on to the ground and 
from this, too, she suffers such shame that she is led to destroy 
herself. But I also-knew of two other women who had committed 
suicide without being accused of adultery ; one of these was a motede 
who had been beaten by her parents-in-law ; the other was a girl 
who suffered constant taunts and scoldings from her own parents 
because, after she had attained puberty, she would not live with the 
parents of the boy to whom she was socially married. To-day 
suicide is probably less common than it was formerly, but it is still 
considered “ correct ’’ for a woman at least to make a pretence at 
killing herself if she has suffered grave public dishonour.14 


Some men do not even wait for proof of their wives’ infidelity 
but are of a jealous disposition which leads them to beat their wives 


14 Compare Malinowski’s account of the part played by suicide in the Trobriand 
Islands, Crime and Custom in Savage Society, Kegan Paul, 1926, pp. 77-9, 94-8. 
In Manam, however, I was told that men never commit suicide. I doubt whether 
this is literally true, for I was told by Mr. Read, the Patrol Officer, of one Manam 
man whom he had arrested and was taking to the mainland by canoe, who tried to 
kill himself by throwing himself into the sea when far from land. 
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on a mere suspicion that they are light in their conduct. Such 
behaviour is generally condemned, and when trouble occurs as a 
result of it public opinion as well as her own kinsfolk are generally 
on the woman’s side. 


A woman of noble birth, called Ainda, was married to Arongabia, 
the younger brother of a village chief (a young man of about her 
own age). One evening she was severely beaten by her husband, 
who accused her in general terms of being too familiar with men. 
Thereupon she ran away into the bush and tried to hang herself. 
The rope which she was using broke, however, and she therefore 
abandoned her attempts at suicide!® and ran away to the protection 
of the mission. Her father followed her thither and persuaded her 
to return home with him, assuring her that he would not make her 
return to her husband against her will. Here she remained for about 
three weeks. At first her anger was hot against her husband and she 
declared that nothing would ever induce her to return to him. By 
her father, grandparents and younger sister, even by her sister-in-law 
(half-sister to her husband and wife of her brother) she was treated 
as a much-injured person. One of her father’s friends spoke 
indignantly against Arongabia, saying that it would have been 
different had he accused her outright of adultery with another 
man, but that to beat her like that on a general and unproven charge 
of infidelity was outrageous. Her father, commenting upon what 
had occurred, said that Arongabia did not understand Ainda’s 
custom ; she had learnt when living with her father to be courteous 
to his guests and when they arrived to give them tobacco and areca 
nut. Such acts of hospitality she continued to practise in her new 
home and her husband was made foolishly jealous thereby, thinking 
that she was flirting with the other men. He added that Arongabia 
was just like his deceased father ; they were both jealous, and the 
dead man, in just the same way, had constantly beaten his two 
wives. He then added that his own cousin, the chief of Tsogari 


15 It is probably safe to assume that if the rope really did break it did not do so 
accidentally. Ainda was a high-spirited girl who, in the circumstances, would 
doubtless feel it necessary to make a gesture of committing suicide, but from what I 
knew of her I can hardly believe that she intended it to be more than a gesture, and I 
do not think that her kinsfolk and fellow villagers took it to be more than this. 
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village, was a good man and never beat his womenfolk. These 
comments were the more interesting because the young man’s father 
had been a close friend of Ainda’s father and I had always heard him 
spoken of as a great and good chief; the chief of Tsogari on the 
other hand was a man with whom Ainda’s father had quarrelled 
about three years ago, since when they had not been on speaking 
terms. 

During the time that Ainda remained at her father’s homestead, 
her husband came several times to ask her father to send her back. 
This the latter refused to do, saying that if she did not wish to return 
to Arongabia he was not going to force her to do so. Eventually, 
however, her anger cooled and she quietly went back to her husband’s 
homestead. 

If a man knows that his wife has committed adultery and with 
whom, his anger is primarily directed against the adulterer. In 
olden days he would seek to kill him, and there is evidence that wars 
between neighbouring villages often began with trouble over a 
woman. If the offender were a man of the husband’s own village, 
he would often flee, with or without his paramour, and take refuge 
with relatives in another part of the island. After a time the trouble 
usually subsided, though it might revive at the slightest provocation. 

A man of tanepwa rank, however, may have intercourse with 
any woman, married or single, with impunity—provided that she 
is not forbidden him on a basis of kinship or clanship. Some of 
the young tanepwa exercise this privilege very freely, but I do not 
believe that they are ever guilty of anything like rape. After the 
event, when her father or husband has discovered what has happened, 
the woman may protest how unwilling she had been to lie with the 
chief, but I doubt whether anyone takes these protests very seriously. 
As one commoner remarked to me about a woman who had been 
seduced by the young and very handsome heir to the village chieftain- 
ship: “‘ If she were really unwilling why didn’t she call out ? Lots 
of people would have heard her.”” Undoubtedly the abused husbands 
do not relish the exercise by the tanepwa of these sexual privileges, 
but social pressure makes them submit. Several incidents occurred 
during my stay on Manam which illustrated the power of public 
opinion and early training to check any strong expressions of sexual 
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jealousy by the injured husbands. One man, who had worked 
much for Europeans, and whose adherance to native customs had 
become somewhat weakened thereby, did threaten to complain to 
the Government Officer of the adulterous conduct of the village 
chief, but this he did in the heat of the moment, and on the following 
day he contented himself with removing with his wife to a village 
some miles away, where he lived for several months. I believe that 
later the young tanepwa again seduced the woman, and the husband 
resolved the conflict between his jealousy and his fear of going against 
traditional custom in laying a charge against his chief, by going 
off to work again at Rabaul and taking his wife with him. For a 
man who had never left Manam and knew no other culture such a 
struggle between jealousy and loyalty seems seldom to be so acute as 
in the instance cited. One husband when he heard that his wife 
had been caught with a tanepwa was angry but did nothing about it. 
“What can I do?” he said resignedly, “‘ it was the tanepwa.”’ 


Polygyny. 

A man causes greater offence to his wife by neglecting her for 
another woman than by beating her. Generally speaking the 
women of Manam are intensely jealous of their husbands and resent 
it bitterly if they commit adultery, but the anger of an injured wife 
is usually directed against the other woman rather than against her 
husband. I heard of several occasions on which two women had 
come to blows for this reason, and one such fracas occurred just 
outside my house, between Badzaba, wife of a village chief, and 
Tsaduba, a commoner married to a commoner of the same village. 
On the previous day Tsaduba had been found in the bush lying in 
the arms of Badzaba’s husband. I went along to Badzaba’s house 
to ask her about the affair and what she intended to do about it. 
Normally she is a cheerful and rather placid person, but on this 
occasion I found her seething with fury against Tsaduba. She 
poured forth her indignation to me and ended up by saying: “ If I 
had not been afraid of the Government Officer I would have taken a 
knife to her!’’ Towards her husband himself she showed a sort of 
contemptuous pity. We went round to his small hut where he was 
sitting with some other men and she spoke to him in a tone which 
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showed no trace of anger or resentment at the part which he had 
played in the affair. 

This jealousy on the part of the women is usually greatly 
increased if, instead of a temporary love affair in the bush, her 
husband takes a second wife. Sometimes the first wife makes 
life intolerable for the newcomer and she returns home; some- 
times the first wife in high dudgeon leaves her husband. I was 
told of one case in which a man eloped with a woman and fled with 
her to another village for a few days to escape the first outburst of 
anger of his wife and her kinsfolk. When she heard what her 
husband had done his wife went to her nearby garden, cut down the 
banana trees there and then left her home and went to live with a 
widower, who took her as his wife. Her husband after about a week 
returned to his home and settled there with his new wife. His 
children by his first marriage remained with him and were cared 
for by their step-mother ; the other woman cared for the children 
of her second husband which had been born to him by his first wife. 
More usually perhaps if a man takes a second wife his first wife leaves 
him for a while and goes to stay with her parents or brothers, but 
returns to her husband later when the first outburst of anger has 
died down. Sometimes, if the first wife be a woman of good birth 
with powerful relations, this temporary desertion on her part may 
bring her husband to heel so that he dismisses his second wife. 

A few case histories may illustrate the various types of reaction 
to polygyny. A woman called A’ena was betrothed in childhood to 
Zoromota, the younger son of her village chief. After attaining 
puberty she went to live with his people, but while she was with them 
she had a clandestine love affair and was sent home. About two 
years later Zoromota attained full manhood and his father deemed it 
necessary to arrange a new marriage for him and betrothed him to a 
little girl of about twelve years old. A month later A’ena was also 
received back, and a pig was presented to her father-in-law in token, 
so I gathered, of the renewed alliance. Some weeks later I found her 
living once more in her father’s homestead and learnt that she had 
returned thither because Zoromota had now married by his own 
choice, but with the approval of his father, the grown-up daughter of 
a nobleman of the most important village on the island. A’ena 
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resented not only the fact that her husband had taken a second 
wife but that this woman, because she was a moiede, would take 
precedence over her. It was accepted by those with whom I 
talked about this affair, including Zoromota’s father, that A’ena had 
behaved in a very natural way, but that after a time, when her anger 
had cooled, she would return to her husband. Another interesting 
instance of a woman leaving her husband on account of his taking a 
second wife is that of Gewa and her husband Intau. These two were 
betrothed in childhood, and on attaining puberty Gewa went to live 
with Intau’s parents. When he came to manhood, however, Intau 
did not care for Gewa—she is very plain by both European and 
Manam standards—and chose for himself another wife, who is a 
“‘ classificatory mother ”’ to Gewa, that is a woman whom Gewa would 
address as meme, though the relationship is rather distant. For a 
short time, I believe, Gewa and this woman lived together as co-wives, 
but after a time she found her position unbearable, and returned to 
her father. The man who told me of this considered that Gewa’s 
conduct was entirely justifiable, for, as he said, it was an intolerable 
position for her to have as co-wife a woman who was also her 
““mother.”’ The separation took place some two or three years ago, 
and there is no suggestion that Gewa will ever return to Intau. 
Sometimes, if the parties concerned are people of rank, serious 
trouble arises when a woman leaves her husband because he takes a 
second bride and later herself marries another man. To-day the 
chief of Tsogari village is not on speaking terms with the chiefs of 
Waia and Dugulaba, and as a result Tsogari village as a whole does 
not attend dances at either of these two places. The cause of the 
conflict dates back three or four years. Sagido, daughter of 
Timbombia, chief of Waia, was married to Badiadega, son of 
Yabururu, chief of Tsogari, and on attaining puberty she went to 
live in Yabururu’s homestead. About the time that Badiadega 
reached manhood, Sagido developed a bad tropical ulcer, and 
went home to stay with her father until it should be healed. Mean- 
while Badiadega eloped with another woman, Aupo, a commoner, 
and brought her home as his wife. Sagido was furious and re- 
fused to return to her husband unless he sent Aupo away. He 
refused to do so and in this received the support of his father 
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(partly, I think, because Yabururu is not the man to submit to 
being dictated to, partly because Aupo was a near kinswoman of his 
own wife—her mother’s brother’s son’s daughter). Timbombia 
took the part of his daughter and declared that she should not go 
back to Tsogari. This led to a complete breach between Yabururu 
and Timbombia. Before this Basi, heir to the chiefship of Dugulaba 
village and sister’s son to Yabururu, had married Timbombia’s 
elder daughter. Shortly after Sagido had refused to go back to 
Badiadega, this woman died and Basi conceived the idea of replacing 
her by marrying her younger sister Sagido. Timbombia died 
suddenly, and Basi therefore used the luluai of Tsogari (Yabururu’s 
father’s younger brother’s son) as a go-between to arrange the 
marriage. This was done satisfactorily. To-day therefore Yabururu 
and his sons have quarrelled with the chiefly family of Waia, with 
the chiefly family of Dugulaba (his own sister’s children) and with 
his cousin, the luluai of his own village. Sagido herself is unhappy 
as one of four wives, and is constantly quarrelling with her husband, 
who sometimes taunts her, saying that she should go back to 
Badiadega who is really her husband.!® It is highly improbable 
that Sagido will ever go back to Badiadega, even if she should leave 
Basi permanently. 

It is exceptional for co-wives to be closely related, but there 
does not seem to be any rule prohibiting a man from marrying two 
sisters or two women of the same clan. The late chief of Tsogari 
village married two sisters, but this did not prevent his first wife 
from bitterly resenting the second marriage. She went home to 
her father and was only persuaded to return to her husband after 
several months. 

The right to take more than one wife is not restricted to men of 
tanepwa rank. Indeed the most important chief in all Manam has 
only one wife, and when I commented upon this fact with some 
surprise, I was told that his wife was a great lady and would never 


16 The close relationship between Badiadega and Basi doubtless made Basi’s 
offence in marrying Sagido greater; Yabururu said of him ‘“‘ He has married his 
mara-u,"’ which term denotes primarily “ sister,” is used by a man for his brother’s 
wife and always implies a prohibition against marriage (though this prohibition is not 
always respected, for a man does sometimes go against convention and marry his 
deceased brother’s widow). In Manam, first cross-cousins as well as parallel cousins 
are regarded as siblings and hence Badiadega and Basi are “ brothers.” 
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tolerate anyone sharing her husband’s favours. She is in fact a 
moiede, but it is her personality rather than her rank which has 
prevented her husband from contracting a second union. She is 
indeed a woman of remarkable dignity and strength of character. 
There are many women of noble birth who do form part of a 
polygynous household, and on the other hand I know one or two 
commoner women, one of them even married to a chief, who have 
insisted upon their husbands remaining monogamous. 

The general attitude of the men towards polygyny seems to be 
that it is perfectly permissible, but that some women will not tolerate 
their husbands taking a second wife, and that if a man should do so 
it behoves him to keep his wives in order. It is not usual for a 
man to have more than two, though I do know of one young tanepwa 
who has four. Another man, a commoner, did at one time have three 
wives but he transferred one of them to a friend of his in another 
village (all her near kinsfolk were dead) because, so he told me, three 
wives meant too much quarrelling in the home. It seems to be while 
the co-wives are still young that relations between them are strained ; 
when they have reached middle age the antagonism has usually 
died down. I know two women, aged between perhaps thirty-five 
and forty-five, who are co-wives and yet seem to be very friendly, 
despite the fact that the elder one has no children. 

In a polygynous household each wife has her own house, or, 
more usually, her own end of a single house ; her own fireplace and 
cooking utensils, her own gardens on her husband’s land to cultivate, 
and each is responsible for keeping clean her part of the homestead. 
In the two or three polygynous households with which I was in close 
contact, I was constantly impressed by the independence of co-wives 
of each other. They never, so far as I could observe, looked after 
each other’s children, never or very seldom worked together, or 
entered each other’s part of the house. Indeed one man I knew, 
who had been adopted in childhood, had one wife in the village to 
which he belonged by birth, and another (with whom he lived for 
the most part) in the adjoining village to which he belonged by 
adoption, the two houses being about a quarter of a mile apart. 


CAMILLA H. WEDGWOOD 
(To be continued.) 
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A. Women from several different homesteads cooking pork and vegetables 
for a small feast which one of their kinsmen ts giving to those who have 
helped him to repair his home. 


B. An elderly woman, her daughters and daughter-in-law (with the 
baby) scraping soaked pandanus leaves to make fibre used for women’s 
petticoats. 
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ROCK PAINTINGS AT WINDULDA, WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
By C. P. MountTForp! 


Bae paper will serve to place on record the details of a group of 

aboriginal rock paintings situated at a native rock hole, or yamma, 
called Windulda.? The paintings were investigated by the writer 
while attached to the 1935 Adelaide University aapetion. to the 
Warburton Ranges, Western Australia.® 


While collecting aboriginal crayon drawings at the base camp, 
which was situated at the junction of the Elder and Warburton 
Creeks (P.B. 262), one of the interpreters, Pitawara, spoke of a group 
of cave paintings at Windulda. By a stroke of good fortune our 
motor vehicle became temporarily disabled when adjacent to this 
place, and thus afforded an opportunity for the paintings to be 
sketched and photographed. 

Unfortunately Pitawara had not been instructed as to the 
significance of the paintings. They had been pointed out to him 
by his father at a time when he was too young to be entrusted with 
their meanings. Since that time he had lived under the influence of 
missionaries who did not favour the continuation of the ceremonial 
life of the natives, and thus having been dissociated from the 
wanderings of his tribal people, he had had no further association 
with the paintings until he saw them when visiting the spot in 
company with the writer. 

The Site. Depressed areas, the sides of which are vertical 
cliffs some fifteen or twenty feet in height, are a peculiarity of this 
country. In one such depression, some two hundred yards in length 
and fifty yards in width, paintings were to be seen on the back wall 
of some of the shallow caves which had been eroded in some of the 


1 Honorary Assistant in Ethnology, South Australian Museum. 
2 This place is marked as P.B. 210 as Winduldar on plan IX/800. 


3 The expedition was assisted by a grant from the Australian National Research 
Council. 
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cliff faces. Signs of human occupation were present in these and 
adjoining caves in the form of fire-blackened stones, charcoal, ashes, 
and in one place the grooved lower stick used for producing fire by 
the saw method. Such caves afforded excellent shelter for the 
aborigines during the heat of the day or in inclement weather. 
The Windulda rock hole, which according to official records has a 
capacity of nine hundred gallons, but at the time of our visit was 
totally dry, is situated at the closed eastern end of the depression. 


Myths Associated with the Site. According to Pitawara, whose 
family group owned the surrounding country, two ancestral men, 
the Wati Kutjara (wati=man, kutjera=two)* came from the south- 
east, and on reaching Windulda made the rock hole or yamma.® 
At the same time the mythical ancestors were responsible for the 
formation of shallow caves in which, as mentioned earlier, the natives 
sheltered during the extremes of climatic variation. Having made 
the depression and the rock hole, they set about to obtain food. By 
hunting kangaroos into the depression they were able to spear the 
animals as they became trapped in the closed end adjacent to the 
yamma hole. The Wati Kutjara were considered to .be kindly 
handsome young men, who went round the country making good 
camping places. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PAINTINGS 


Figs. I and 2 are somewhat parallel black lines outlined in white, 
the outlining in the case of Fig. 1 shading to red at the lower end. 


Fig. 3 is the familiar barred circle design which is particularly 
common in the rock carvings of Mt. Chambers Gorge in South 
Australia.* The figure is also present, in a modified form, in the 


4 The wanderings of these ancestors has been dealt with in a paper by Mr. N. B. 
Tindale, ‘‘ Legend of the Wati Kutjara,” Oceania, Vol. VII, No. 2, pp. 169-85. 

5 An aboriginal term, now in general use, which refers to a type of rock hole of 
limited capacity found in the arid areas of Western Australia. These rock holes 
are from two to three feet in diameter, and up to five feet in depth, and form the only 
source of water supply over large areas of the desert country. 

6 Vide C. P. Mountford, Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science, 
1928, pp. 337-66. 
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cave paintings at Gawler.’ No examples of it, however, were 
produced in the crayon drawings of the neighbouring tribe. 

Fig. 4 can also be seen in the rock paintings at Malkaia, Flinders 
Ranges, South Australia,* and at Gawler.® Again this does not 
appear in the crayon drawings. No meanings can be suggested 
for either Figs. 3 or 4. 


Figs. 5 and 6 are vertical parallel white marks on the back wall 
of the rock shelter. 
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Figs. 7 and 8 illustrate an aboriginal method of depicting 
the track of a wallaby. The outer marks represent the footprints, 
and the straight lines separating them are the depression made by 
the tail. The natives when drawing similar designs at the base 
camp for the writer explained that the wallaby, when travelling, 
strikes the ground with its tail, whereas the kangaroo does not. 


7 Vide Tindale and Sheard, Transactions of the Royal Soctety of South Australia, 
Vol. LI, pp. 14-17. ’ 

8 Vide Hale and Tindale, Records of the South Australian Museum, Vol. III, 
Pp. 50. 

®H. Basedow, “ Aboriginal Rock Carvings in South Australia,” Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. XLIV, pp. 195-211. 
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The usual method of depicting a kangaroo track is shown in Fig. 20. 
A rock carving, similar to Figs. 7 and 8, was examined by the writer 
at Panaramittee, South Australia, of which at the same time a plaster 
casting was made. This is deposited in the collection of the South 
Australian Museum. 

Fig. 9 is a peculiar comb-like painting of unknown meaning, 
not unlike those recorded by Basedow® from Yunta Springs, South 
Australia. 

Figs. 10 and 11 are plain black circles, the latter being outlined 
in white. Such symbols were common in the crayon drawings of 
the neighbouring Ngada tribe, and on the ¢juriya of the Aranda, 


WHITE 


REO 


Walpari and surrounding tribes. In general the circles represent 
a locality, such as a water hole, camp or totemic spot. 

Figs. 12 and 13 are a series of parallel black and white lines. 
Groups of lines of this type appear in the Wati Kutjara suite of 
drawings. In this case the lines depicted meat laid down for the 
aged Moon Man, Kiduli, by the Wati Kutjara. The unused portion 
was later transformed into a range of hills. No doubt, however, a 
wide range of meanings could be given to a ais design such as 
Fig. 12 and Fig. 13. 

Fig. 14 is probably a case of superimposition of designs. The 
lower portion of the pattern, which is in black, is identical with a rock 
marking seen on a large boulder at The Granites goldfield. Such a 
design was interpreted by men of the Walpari tribe as representing 
the tail of the ancestral opossum. 
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Fig. 15 is a single white line. No meaning could be suggested. 

Figs. 16 and 17 probably have a group significance, Fig. 17 
representing a brush brake into which the wallabies, Fig. 16, are 
driven. In the light of the explanation of similar crayon drawings, 
such an interpretation seems reasonable. It is of interest to note 
that it was at Windulda that the Wati Kutjara rounded up and 
speared the kangaroos at the water hole in the depression. (See 
Fig. 31.) Possibly Figs. 16 and 17 may have reference to that or a 
similar incident. 

Fig. 18 is similar to Fig. 3, except that the former was almost 
entirely outlined in white. 


SSnev. 


Fig. 19 is a combination of two designs. The lower U-shaped 
painting resembles the symbols used on the Aranda tjuringa to depict 
a person seated upon the ground.!® 

Fig. 20 is the usual method of showing kangaroo tracks or the 
animal itself. In general a native when depicting an animal or reptile 
draws the track only. This applies particularly to the central parts 
of the continent. In the more northern areas numbers of anthro- 
pomorphic and zoomorphic figures are present in the cave paintings, 
the tracks being almost entirely absent. In the rock carving sites 
of South Australia, particularly those adjacent to Panaramittee, 
animal and bird tracks outnumber the other designs by a large 
majority. 


10 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 149, Fig. D. 
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Figs. 21 and 22 are the well-known concentric circles. These 
are painted on the roof of a low cave. These concentric circles and 
the plain circles, such as Figs. 10 and 11, usually have a similar 
significance. 

Fig. 23 was a meandering line some six feet in length. This was 
painted along the rocky floor, and around the walls of a small cave. 
Although, as with the other paintings, no meaning was obtainable, 
this painting could be said, with comparative certainty, to represent 
a snake. Similar designs, seen by the writer in the various rock 
paintings, carvings and crayon drawings, were usually interpreted 
by the natives as some form of snake. 


SSSETE 


Figs. 24 and 28 had been partly weathered away. No meaning 
could be assigned to them. 


Figs. 25 and 26 are not unlike Fig. 4, the latter particularly so. 


Figs. 27, 29 and 30 are unusual, and probably have a similar 
meaning to Figs. 10, 11, 21 and 22. In the crayon drawings like 
figures indicate water holes and cleared spaces used for eeremonies. 


Technique Employed. In order to ascertain the technique 
employed to produce these paintings Pitawara was requested to 
make marks on the wall. He selected a coarse circular flat 
stone on which he ground a soft white local stone, unidentified. 
Water was occasionally added (Plate Is). The ground colour was 
applied to the wall with the tip of the second or the index finger 
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B. Grinding the colour for painting. 


30 A. Aborigine painting designs in cave at Windulda, Western Australia. 
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The new work had a similar appearance to the older adjacent 
paintings. 

Conclusion. It is impossible to say whether or not these 
paintings are ceremonial in character. They are situated at a totemic 
spot belonging to two ancestral beings, the Wati Kutjara. Ona 
more recent expedition the writer, in the company of several aged 
natives of the Walpari tribe, examined a number of rock markings 
on the scattered boulders near The Granites goldfields, Central 
Australia. Many of the markings were passed by as having no 
ceremonial meaning, while others, quite insignificant, and almost 
weathered away, were explained in detail. This would indicate that 
it is not possible to differentiate between ceremonial and non- 
ceremonial markings unless the natives themselves can explain their 
significance. 

The suggested meanings for the various designs recorded in this 
paper are those which have been obtained for corresponding symbols 
produced by the adjacent tribes, and can only at the very best be 
taken as suggestions. Their real significance could only be obtained 
with the help of the artist who produced them. 


C. P. MOUNTFORD 
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SUBSECTIONS IN THE EAST AND SOUTH KIMBERLEY 
TRIBES OF NORTH-WEST AUSTRALIA! 


By PuyLiis M. KABERRY 


wea is the best method of coming to grips with the Australian 

subsection system ? Are we to substitute algebraical symbols 
for the subsection names, and regard them as a formula that gives a 
solution to the marital problems of the community by their various 
permutations and combinations : 


I 


Radcliffe-Brown has used such classifications in his survey 
of subsections throughout Australia, and with them has been able to 
point out various features and corollaries of the system, and its 
importance in social organization.2, He revealed certain ‘ hidden 
lines of structure’’ inhering in kinship. But the necessity of 
employing such a method at the time was of course never meant 
to involve the assumption that it alone provided a full explanation 
of the system. This preliminary work clarified the issues and 
paved the way for later and more detailed research from another 
angle. We must now correlate such classifications with daily life, 
and if possible understand the system through the eyes of the native 
rather than through the schematical eyes of the anthropologist 


1 This is a preliminary report on research carried out in North-west Australia 
between May 1935 and June 1936, under a fellowship of the Australian National 
Research Council. A fuller acknowledgment of the Council’s generosity and support, 
of Professor Elkin’s help and advice, and of the hospitality extended to me in the 
north, will be made in a later report. 

2A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The Social Organization of Australian Tribes, Oceania 
Monograph No. I, 1931. 
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with a passion for tying up human emotions and activities into neat 
little bundles labelled A, B, C and D. 

But are we as our only gesture to reality to retain the native 
names, and merely discuss lines of descent, generation levels and the 
fact that m.m.b.d.d., f.f.sis.s.d. and f.m. all belong to the one sub- 
section, and so on through the whole gamut of possible relatives ? 


Djuru Djoan 
Noaru Noanang 
Djangala _ Djungera 
Nangala Nandjili 
Djoalyi Djakera 
Nadjeri Nagera 
Djangeri _ Djambin 
Nangeri Nambin 


It is still all very abstract, and we are left with a sense of 
marionettes whose changing relationships to one another are as 
intricate as the movements of a ghostly minuet. 

Professor Elkin’s approach has been less formal and in a 
comparative survey of some South Australian tribes, and also in 
another of East Kimberley tribes with those further to the west, his 
grasp and detailed application of the genealogical method has yielded 
valuable information on the relation of marriage to the distribution 
of kinship terms. He has stressed the need for a study of such factors 
as behaviour, locality and totemism in respect to the whole question 
of subsections.® 


3A. P. Elkin, “ The Social Organization of South Australian Tribes,’”’ Oceania, 
Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 44-73 ; ‘‘ Social Organization in the Kimberley Division,” Oceania, 
Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 296-333; “Studies in Australian Totemism”’ (Subsection, 
Section and Moiety Totemism), Oceania, Vol IV, No 1, pp 65-74 (reprinted in 
Oceania Monograph No 2, Studies in Australian Totemism) ; ‘‘ Anthropology in 
Australia, Past and Present,’ Report of the Australian and New Zealand Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 1935, pp. 202-6. 

In the last paper Professor Elkin pointed out the danger of regarding the kinship 
system as a mathematical formula—a danger which is imminent when the type 
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It may be said however, that the natives themselves, when 
asked for an exposition of their system, present it almost as concep- 
tually as Radcliffe-Brown : ‘‘ Nambin marry alonga Djangeri ; Nambin 
catch ’em Noanang and Djoan picaninny. Noanang marry Djuru, 
and catch em Nagera and Djakera picaninny,” and so on through 
the whole series, illustrating by a row of lines drawn on the ground. 
But it is one thing to admit that the blacks themselves have codified 
kinship, it is another to imagine that the formula represents exactly 
the conditions of daily life. We cannot accept the generalization 
without first dealing with the particulars of reality. To a person 
unacquainted with Australian kinship it seems incomprehensible 
that the complexity of life can be reduced to order by a rule-of-thumb 
method, and he may well ask whether it does function so perfectly, 
whether marriages always occur within these limits, and whether the 
whole system is not an over-elaboration of certain facets of the social 
organization. And to the student of anthropology, who has only 
grappled with it in text-books, it seems just as abstruse, and he 
is not much nearer understanding kinship when it has been stated 
that marriage is with the m.m.b.d.d., or that Djangala marries 
Nandjili, or that A marries B and their children are D. As a 
simplification it completely mystifies, unless it is based on a wide 
knowledge of its actual functioning in a certain community. Nor 
is this demand satisfied by the collection of so many genealogies 
which show so many regular unions or so many irregular ones. This 
is a mere skeleton of the facts, and not their living embodiment in 
dynamic relationship. The subsection names have become significant 
to the native not as a formula, but through contact and familiarity 
with people who bear those names, that is with Djangala men and 
Nangala women. It sounds a truism, but we are apt to forget that 


matriage is described as with m.m.b.d.d. and such like. To quote: .“‘ The kinship 
system of a tribe enshrines an ideal pattern of social and individual behaviour ; the 
aborigines, however, are human personalities, and so the ideal rules are frequently 
ignored or broken, and then adjustments are made in behaviour, and, maybe too, 
in the application of terms.” And again: “ When you are in the field, like the 
natives themselves, you do not think of those algebraical formule (such as 
m.m.b.d.d.), but of the kinship term for that and other relations, and each term 
stands for flesh and blood and local and legal relationships, and for duties, gifts and 
behaviour generally—something full of life, action, thought, and thoughtfulness.” 
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Djangala and Nangala are always persons known to Ego, with whom 
he has to deal in his problems, and to whom he is accountable. 
One might be justified in saying that even when Ego has given a 
formula, he probably has in mind particular instances that could be 
produced immediately. It has often happened that when I thought 
I was obtaining a generalization, I discovered later that my informant 
was thinking of certain persons only. Even if it is given forth as a 
dogma, we may assume that the native, like ourselves, has the same 
tendency to brush aside irregularities in presenting the case to the 
inquisitive stranger. But if our scepticism is unwarranted, then the 
dogma must not be studied im vacuo so to speak. Its validity will be 
based on a substratum of empirical fact, and we must tackle this 
first if we are to strike at the roots of the system. 

One might discuss the relation of subsections to marriage as 
has been done by the earlier anthropologists, but such an approach 
has its unsatisfactory aspects.* Firstly in the process of describing 
what marriages are proscribed and what prescribed, the system tends 
to become a Procrustean bed designed to thwart desire and activity ; 
whereas in fact, it does not regulate life automatically and without 
reference to personal adjustment and inclination. The approach 
has another weakness, for the individual is apt to be overlooked 
and amalgamated into slabs of kindred. Now the black does not 
think in masses, and if at any time he is brought up hard against a 
group of kindred, then to him it comprises men and women towards 
each of whom he feels and acts differently. Even if it does happen 
that the system does frustrate some impulses, we have still to discover 
whether his anger is directed towards the rules and regulations, or 
whether towards some individuals in authority, whom he addresses 
as Djambin or Djangala as the case may be. It is only after we have 
answered all these questions that we can legitimately use the word 
“system,” and discuss its broad relationship with other aspects of 
the social organization. 

In short these methods, while they emphasize certain factors, 
are inadequate, because they have not bridged the gap between what 


* Professor Elkin has already pointed out that the regulation of marriage is 
only one of the functions of the sub-sections and not necessarily the primary one. 
Vide Studies in Australian Totemism, Oceania Monograph No. 2, p. 109. 
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is said to be the case, and what the system actually means in concrete 
terms and personalities to the native himself. By all means let us 
state the dogma and use it to clarify the issues, but we must not 
regard this as self-sufficient. The obvious way to understand the 
nature of the system is to go into the camp and see how people who 
possess these subsection names behave towards one another. I 
cannot give a detailed description of camp life within the compass of 
this paper, nor even a James Joycean day in the life of the individual, 
for kinship is a facet of nearly every institution. But I shall select 
incidents which throw light on the acquisition of these terms and of 
kinship behaviour, and which are a contribution to our comprehension 
of the salient factors. 


The tribes which I shall discuss occupy part of East and South 
Kimberley in North-West Australia, where subsections have been 
long established. The subsection names are practically identical 
throughout the region, allowing for small dialectical differences. 
Other tribes to the south and west are gradually adopting the system, 
notably the Wula who possess patrilineal moieties, and the Nyigina, 
Mangala and Yulberadja who have sections. 


Characteristics of the Subsection System. What are the 
distinguishing marks of the subsection system? Every man and 
woman among these tribes bears a subsection name, and amongst 
the Lunga, Wolmeri, Kunian, Punaba and some of the Djaru at 
Hall’s Creek, each person has a subsection totem.5 This totem is 
retained throughout life, and no taboos are observed towards it. 
Again the word for subsection totem, naragu, is also applied to a 
person of the same subsection and personal name, but not necessarily 
of the same totem. The natives translate this as ‘“‘ namesake,’ and 
in this coincidence of terminology may lie the kernel of the attitude 
of the native towards his subsection totem. It 7s a totemic namesake. 
Moreover it is customary for the blacks to refer to perhaps a plains 
kangaroo they have seen or caught as “ old man djakera,” or to a 
water snake as “ nandjili”’ or to a goanna as “ djangala.”” From 


5 The Djaru further to the east, the Miriwun, Malngin and Ngadi tribes, though 
they have the subsections, do not have totems associated with them. The whole 
question of subsection totemism will be dealt with in a later paper. 
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this one might adduce that totem and totemite are regarded as 
belonging to a common subsection, in the same way that a man and 
his human namesake do. These facts must be remembered in 
connection with Professor Elkin’s suggestion that the subsections 
were possibly primarily totemic in significance. 

Amongst the Lunga and Wolmeri a myth accounts for the origin 
of the subsection. In ya:ruyani (the dream time), Kaleru, the 
rainbow serpent, carried a number of birds and small animals inside 
him. One day he threw them out, and together with other species 
such as kangaroo and emu, he divided them up into subsections, 
and declared that the women of one subsection were to marry the 
men of another, as shown in the table on page 437. These species 
were the totemic ancestors. He also grouped them into two 
endogamous moieties, named amongst the Wolmeri, and unnamed 
amongst the Lunga. Djambin, Djangeri, Djoalyi and Djakera formed 
one, whilst Djuru, Djoan, Djangala and Djungera comprised the 
other. Members of the one moiety called each other djalindja:ru or 
mates ; they danced together in certain corroborees connected with 
initiation and the women’s secret rites ; and amongst the Wolmeri 
had a réle to perform in the rainmaking ceremony. After various 
incidents, the totemic ancestors changed into real birds and animals, 
and the blacks took their place. However the connection between 
the blacks and the totemic ancestors is not altogether clear, since for 
example, all Djangala men do not trace their descent back to goanna. 
The belief is that Kaleru also placed spirit-children in the various 
pools. A spirit-child has no subsection till it is found by a black, 
then incarnated in his wife’s womb, and born as his child.® 
Elsewhere I have dealt with the spirit-children beliefs of North 
Kimberley,’ and the same holds good in essentials of East and South 
Kimberley. The significant fact that emerges is that in parenthood 


® In the majority of genealogies collected by me, there was only one subsection 
associated with each spirit-centre, as has already been noted by Professor Elkin. 
There were exceptions however, especially amongst the Wolmeri, and in statements 
obtained from the blacks, they did not appear to regard such centres as containing 
children to be incarnated in one subsection only. Moreover there was no thought, 
as far as I could ascertain, of their being regarded as local centres for subsection 
totems. Hence I finally concluded that the local association was a fortuitous one. 


7 Vide Oceania, Vol. VI, No. 4. 
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the physiological element is regarded as peculiar to the mother-child 
relationship alone. This does not relegate the father merely to the 
social sphere, for he is also the spiritual genitor of the child. Biology 
makes the tie between mother and child an intimate and intense one 
in the early stages, and often an enduring one ; but this is heightened 
by the exclusion of the father, and by the different character of the 
ties between him and the child. This bond between mother and 
infant finds expression in the food taboos observed before and after 
birth, and in the belief that she must guard carefully the umbilical 
cord till the child can walk, that is, till it has passed the dangers of 
early infancy. It is a tangible tie, a relic of that close association 
between the two, and even when the mother has ceased to wear it 
wrapped in a piece of cloth around her neck, she hides it secretly 
lest it be found by evil-doers, and the child come to harm. 


Now whether the determination of the child’s subsection through 
the mother is a reflection of this is open to proof, but at least the 
correlation exists. No matter whom the mother has married, the 
“father is thrown away,” and the woman’s subsection alone 
considered. It is a stabilizing and inexorable element in the shifting 
kaleidoscope of kinship. The kinship terms may be changed during 
a man’s lifetime, but if he was born a Djoalyi man, he remains that 
to his death. Only if he is reincarnated in a different mother does 
he re-enter the world with a different subsection name. If this time 
his mother is a Noaru, then he will be Djangeri. When we employ 
a subsection name, it is incomplete without the underlying recognition 
of its connection with the mother-subsection. Now the table given 
above does emphasize this fact, and it does point to the cycle of 
relationships through the mother’s moiety on the one hand, and 
through the father’s sister’s moiety on the other. Since, moreover, 
brother and sister belong to the one subsection, then own mother’s 
brother and own mother’s mother’s brother always belong to the 
appropriate subsections. But before these details can be rendered 
significant, they must be placed in their living context. It is not 
even sufficient to note what the beliefs are that bear on these ties : 
we must go further and study the minutiz of behaviour, that are the 
expression of these relationships in daily life. 
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Childhood and Subsections. Let us visit a Lunga camp, where 
an old woman of the Nagera subsection is playing with her grand- 
daughter, a fat little baby of the Nambin subsection. Nagera is 
probably not at all interested in the fact that they belong to the one 
matrilineal moiety. All her attention is concentrated on the child’s 
first efforts to walk, and she murmurs exclamations of pleasure as 
Nambin stumbles and lurches uncertainly before her. Nambin’s 
mother is a Nandjili woman and her father a Djangala man. Nambin 
scarcely leaves her mother’s side all day, where they sit in the camp 
beneath a “‘ shade,” about 20 yards from a deep pool, walled in by 
precipitous red sandstone. The mid-day air is heavy with dust 
and heat, and from time to time the mother, Nandjili, pours a little 
water on the child’s head, and brushes the flies out of her eyes. 
Nambin also has a personal name that belongs to a woman of the 
same subsection, who lives in another horde country. The two 
namesakes are naragu to one another, and later will exchange gifts 
and offer mutual hospitality. Not all blacks have naragus, but 
certain names are divided up amongst the subsections by this 
mechanism, and ties are created outside one’s blood and affinal 
relatives. Nambin’s subsection totem is opossum, that of her mother 
is water snake, and that of her father goanna. 

Already the little Nambin can speak a few words, gura:l (mother), 
ya:buy (father) and kanga:l (mother’s mother). Nandjili’s tribal 
brother often comes to the camp, and she will say to the child: 
“Look ! there’s Djungera ; you’ve got to call him ya:rgany (mother’s 
brother) ”’; or again and again the old grandmother picking up the 
child and fondling it will say: “‘ You know me—Nagera—kanga:l 
belonga you.” The child learns the kinship terms first, but as the 
subsections are often repeated with them, the two come to be almost 
synonymous in her mind. She herself is frequently addressed as 
Nambin, and gradually she will realize that it is a different sub- 
section name from that of her mother and father. Perhaps her small 
brother Djambin, who will later avoid close contact with his sister, 
will grasp her hand for a moment and talk to her. This weakening 
of the taboo in early life occurs also between tribal brother and sister. 
For instance Nandjili used to talk freely to Djungera, make him her 
confidant, and in return acquired much of her knowledge of tribal 
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lore, esoteric and otherwise, from him. But in any case, a common 
childhood creates an enduring tie that persists in the frequent 
exchanges of food and gifts, and in the man’s special interest in his 
sister’s children. She generally finds a protector in her brother, 
if at the same time a strict moral judge. 

However to return to the camp of the little Nambin, where the 
old Nagera has picked up her billycan of water and gone off to her 
own “shade.”’ Djangala, Nambin’s father, has come in with a piece 
of kangaroo given him by his mother’s brother, Djangeri. He hands 
over a portion to Nandjili to take to her mother, since he cannot 
himself offer things to those whom he calls father-in-law and mother- 
in-law. The wife comes back, distributes some of the meat amongst 
the children, and eats a little herself. Even such a small incident 
as this illustrates the behaviour between people of certain subsections. 
Djangala must avoid women of the Nagera subsection because they 
stand in the tribal wife’s mother relationship to him. But in this 
case there is also a slight avoidance of Djoalyi, since he is own wife’s 
father to him ; and since this particular Nagera is own wife’s mother, 
he must also make gifts of food to her. 

Djangala now begins to sharpen his spear, and from time to 
time upbraids Nandjili, if in her gossip she neglects the child. After 
a while he falls asleep in the shade ; Nandjili puts Nambin on her 
shoulders, and together we go to her sister-in-law’s camp, further 
down the pool. On the way we make a wide detour, because 
Nandjili’s tribal daughter’s husband is sitting on the path. At the 
camp a stranger has come in, and my presence causes him some 
constraint. But I have been adopted into one of the subsections as 
Nadjeri, so at length someone says to me: “ That one is Djambin.”’ 
Whereupon I address him as damandyj1 (f.sis.s.), and he, with a some- 
what startled but cheerful acknowledgment calls me damanyil 
(m.b.d.). He regards it as anomalous to have a white woman sitting 
in the camp, but once our tribal relationship has been established, the 
situation is eased immediately. All these blacks are classificatory 
relatives to me, and since according to them I belong to another 
tribe, and there have been no irregular marriages to complicate 
matters, the subsection of another person determines the choice of 
kinship terms to be employed. 
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Later in the evening we go back to Nandjili’s camp. The fire 
is made up, tea is boiled, and if there is any flour or lily-seed, a damper 
is prepared. The identity of the family as a distinct unit is borne 
out very clearly in the camping arrangements. Depressions are 
made in the ground for sleeping, with a fire in the middle ; to this 
the man returns after the day’s hunting, and the woman also with 
her kindling, “ sugar-bag,” lily-roots and goanna. Here the food 
is cooked and eaten; here dependence, nurture, propinquity, talk 
and common interests strengthen the blood-bond already existing 
between parents and children, and translate it into positive values 
for them all. These ties are never really severed. One of my most 
vivid impressions was the camp at night, fires flaring up through the 
darkness, each one a focal point of family-life, activities and 
sentiments. 

The family is not of course isolated ; it has its visitors, some 
more frequent than others. Yet there is no doubt about the intensity 
of the emotion felt towards the mother. It is manifest in the care 
bestowed on her as she ages, and it is apparent in the pride with which 
a person points out his mother to a stranger. The same is true of 
father, father’s sister, mother’s brother and mother’s mother. The 
latter is often his confidant, and the mother’s brother is at hand to 
protect him, give him food, and often to act as sponsor in the initiation 
ceremonies. He will refer to his sister’s child as ‘‘ own picaninny 
belonga me.’’ Moreover so close is the tie between brother and 
sister as the children of one mother that their children in turn, 
amongst the Lunga tribe, avoid using one another’s names, and 
sometimes employ the term for siblings instead of that for f.sis.s. 
and m.b.d. The grandparents on the father’s side rarely seemed to 
be in the camp, a fact possibly due to the earlier marriage of a woman 
than aman. Therefore his parents would be the first to die. Again 
many of the blacks are absorbed as labour on the stations, and a 
man is not always living in his father’s country. 

For the rest of her life the little Nambin will be brought into 
daily contact with a number of her blood and affinal relatives, will 
attend the same corroborees, and take part in the economic exchanges 
even where there is some restriction on free social intercourse. 
Nambin then does not merely learn to call Nandjili, Djangala and 
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Nagera by the terms for mother, father and mother’s mother, for by 
the attention and affection lavished upon her, and by gifts of food 
she assimilates the full pragmatic significanee that such names can 
have for her: relationships become more sharply defined by virtue of 
what people do for her, and the manner in which she is expected to 
behave towards them. 

And this is the essence of the subsection names and of their 
currency in daily life. With the family as the focal point, relation- 
ships are formed with the rest of the community. As Nambin grows 
up, she will also widen her world of contacts. But it is because her 
own mother is Nandjili that she comes to call most other Nandjili 
mother ; it is because her own father is Djangala that she will call 
most other Djangala father. It will be impressed on her that she 
must not speak if possible to Djuru men who are tribal sons-in-law. 
Still she will always distinguish between her own and tribal relatives, 
and with the latter there is a perceptible blurring of the behaviour 
pattern, and it is not always easy to demarcate a difference in attitude 
towards them. Propinquity may strengthen a distant tie, as was 
the case between two young women, Wungenil and Barudjil, who 
were Nangala and Nadjeri. They were very good friends and were 
always together. Nevertheless Barudjil never acted in a particu- 
larly filial manner to Wungenil. One is justified in classifying 
broadly the tribal kindred into two groups, those whom one avoids, 
and those whom one does not. 

But in discussing Nambin’s kin, we have by no means exhausted 
a survey of those links which root her deeply in her natural and social 
environment. One of the most important is her claim on her father’s 
horde country. She was found as a spirit-child in one of the spirit- 
centres ; to this her spirit will return at death, and her body will be 
buried with the head pointing towards it. When she is older, she 
will wander about with her parents, and become familiar with the pools 
and lagoons flanked by red cliffs and shadowed by the tall paper-barks, 
and abounding in fish and water-lilies. Her brother, Djambin, 
will discover the best hunting grounds for kangaroo, and the likely 
spots for “‘ sugar-bag.”” During the dry season they will burn off 
the long cane grass and spinifex to make easier travelling, to drive 
the kangaroo into the open and send the goanna to earth. The 
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guniy (dreaming stones) of their totemic ancestors will be pointed 
out to them, tales told of their wandering over the country in the 
“dream time,” and of their bestowal on the blacks of language, 
initiation, fire, marriage laws and the customs and habits of every- 
day life. They will camp on the side nearest their own horde 
country at the inter-tribal meetings; Djambin will be initiated, 
the ¢/uruya revealed to him, and also certain historical corroborees 
belonging to his own horde, though occasionally witnessed by other 
tribes. To a less extent the children have a claim on their mother’s 
country, which is called kamara: or half-country. Nowadays a man 
and woman may grow up in their mother’s country, and through 
familiarity come to regard it as their own, unless pressed for their 
legal rights by the anthropologist. 

This then is their heritage—economic dependence on their horde 
country, knowledge of its economic resources, of its myths, increase 
centres, and for the boy, of certain secret corroborees. They are 
“ owners of the country,’ do-a:ny, whilst others who do not belong 
to it are mere aliens or kRamali:. (This latter word obtains throughout 
the whole of Kimberley.) Moreover the bonds are felt to be of such 
an intimate nature that anyone else who shares in them or possesses 
them must perforce stand in close relationship to Ego or is drawn into 
one. And so local sentiments cut across the general correlation 
between tribal kinship terms and the subsections. Although a man 
may be tribal mother’s brother by a subsection ruling, still if he 
belongs to my father’s country, then I must call him father or brother 
according to his generation. This also applies to my mother’s 
country, for women who belong to it, I call mother or m.b.d. 
irrespective of subsection. It happened during the initiation of a 
young Djoalyi boy, that he was received into the camp by a Noanang 
woman who removed the hair-belts from his shoulders. Normally 
he would address her as damberu: or wife’s mother, but ‘“‘ she was one 
country with his mother” and therefore he called her mother. 
This does not mean that such a woman receives the full complement 
of affection lavished on his own parent, but the local bond is 
sufficiently strong to overrule subsection avoidance and this without 
any manifestation of conflict, constraint or shame (ka:mbul), between 
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the individuals concerned. The local organization thus establishes 
tribal, but otherwise tenuous, ties on a firmer basis. 

Professor Elkin has suggested that each horde originally was 
associated with a couple of patrilineal subsections. But the evidence 
of over 100 genealogies indicates that all the subsections are found in 
each horde. Still the horde may have been at one time exogamous. 
Marriage occasionally occurs within the horde, but in the majority 
of cases outside it. The local principle that determines kinship, and 
the special term for mother’s country, would point to their being 
exogamous, whatever the state of affairs now. It must not be 
thought however that the subsection system has been sacrificed to 
the local organization. These subsections possess characteristics, 
sui generis, in so far as they are retained throughout life, and deter- 
mined through the mother, and have a totemic significance. 

Puberty and the Subsections. Since it is the object of this paper 
to trace not merely the acquisition and use of these subsection names 
during childhood, but also the ceremonial, legal, moral and economic 
behaviour of which they are the expression, we must leave the little 
Nambin and follow the course of an older child through the maze of 
social affiliations. The boy of nine or ten is absorbed into the group 
of young men, and the girl of the same age plays with others of her 
sex, and sometimes accompanies her mother in the search for food. 
Both children are at this age familiar with the camp and its people, 
and considering the possible complexity of genealogical relationship, 
they use but few kinship terms. Without reverting to the formal 
method, we may for the sake of clarity summarize them here, since 
we now have some conception of their correlation with the subsections 
and of their meaning for the children. From the standpoint of the 
Djambin boy they are: 


mother, gura:l_.. .. | Nandjili mother’s brother, ya:rgany | Djungera. 

father, son, ya:buy .. | Djangala. father’s sister, m.b.wife, | Nangala. 
go-a:yil. 

sister, na:djil | Nambin. brother, na:djiy | Djambin. 

mother’s mother, kanga:l Nagera. m.m. brother, kangainy | Djakera. 
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m b.d., f.sis.d., damanyil | Nadjeri. m.b.s., f.sis.s., damandji. | Djoalyi. 

wife, yulyna .. | Nangeri. wife’s brother, sis. | Djangeri. 
husband, yu:mbana. 

wife’s mother, damberu: .. | Noaru. wife’s m. brother, | Djuru. 
damberu:. 

sister’s daughter, galyil .. | Noanang. sister’s son, galyi .. | Djoan. 


Besides these terms, there are a few other distinctions made in 
regard to own grandparents—father’s father and father’s mother— 
who belong to the Djambin and Nangeri subsections and are called 
kila:gi and yo:adjt: respectively. Now these are not merely 
linguistic usages. The Djambin boy has become aware of the fact 
that his life is inextricably bound up with members of the other 
subsections, and as the preparatory rites for circumcision draw near, 
he has some inkling of his future relationship with the affinal group. 
He is the focal point of all arrangements made for the ceremony and 
after weeks of discussion his tribal brothers-in-law, and perhaps his 
mother’s brother, take him on a visit to horde and tribal countries 
to summon the groups to an inter-tribal meeting. The father 
remains at home, a prey to anxiety if the party does not return at the 
appointed time. When I was in the camp, some of the vanguard 
came in, and in the heated argument that followed at the 
“ring place,” where quarrels are thrashed out, he accused their 
countrymen of not looking after his son, and finally declared they 
were hiding his sickness from him. His fears were groundless 
however, for the boy had been cared for by the Djangeri men, often 
painted with red ochre, charcoal and white clay in the traditional 
patterns, and made to realize the importance of the occasion. On 
their side, the Djangeri men jealously guarded their rights and 
duties, and any slighting of them would bring the injured party up 
at a run, gesticulating angrily and feinting to throw his spear. 


8 In the Wolmeri tribe, own mother’s father and mother’s brother’s son’s wife 
are designated by special terms. In the above chart they would fall within the 
Djoalyi and Nagera subsections. 
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Some of the Djangeri spent their time making hair-belts for the boy 
and his father’s people, while his father and others collected sugar-bag 
and kangaroo for the initiators. 

Thus after weeks of companionship with these Djangeri men 
the term for brother-in-law assumes a richer content, and develops 
wider implications. We must have remained oblivious of all these 
facts, save that Djangeri was m.m.b.d.son, if we had kept to the 
formal level only, and brooded over lines of descent and distinctions 
of generation. We could never have reached the point of under- 
standing that for Djambin, Djangeri is not only m.m.b.d.son, but 
also a man who has performed certain rites, who has quarrelled over 
the slighting of his privileges, and who has made him certain gifts, 
which he will be expected to reciprocate later. Even if we had 
discussed the different kinds of second cousin marriage, and decided 
that the Kimberley system conformed to that of the Aranda type, 
we should not have been much nearer to the crux of the matter. 
From the theoretical point of view, the distinction between cross- 
cousins and second cousins does not characterize the subsection 
system alone. The Nyul-Nyul of Beagle Bay have four sections, 
and yet they possess kinship terms that differentiate between the 
two relatives. Moreover it is doubtful whether a black thinks of his 
second cousin as m.m.b.d.d., any more than we think of or refer to a 
second cousin by such a phrase as m.m.b.d.d. When I tried to enter 
into an analysis of such a relationship, Djambin and others looked 
perplexed, probably thought I was being tiresomely pedantic, and 
cut through the train of reasoning with the statement: “I got to 
call all about Nangeri yulyna (wife). Certainly it is important to 
know that m.m.b.d.d., f.f.sis.s.d., m.f.sis.d.d., sis.s.d. and f.m. are 
all represented in the marital subsection, but for the practical 
purposes of the native these relatives (excepting own f.m.) are 
telescoped into one—that of wife. 

Marriage and the Subsections. To the European, prescribed 
marriage may seem a mechanical procedure and the negation of all 
individual wishes, but granted a classificatory system, and the general 
orientation of behaviour on a kinship basis, it is just as logical to 
regard a group of women as potential wives as it is to look upon others 
as possible substitutes for the mother. Kinship usage, public opinion, 
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tradition, economic, moral, legal, social and perhaps religious 
sanctions all reinforce the attitude towards these women and influence 
his behaviour. Indirectly the focusing of sentiment on this group 
must be strengthened by the very strict avoidance of all those women 
who stand as tribal mothers-in-law to the boy. One avoids these 
women, because of the possibility of marriage with their daughters. 


After a boy’s complete initiation, he may be promised a wife. 
As soon as he is able, he commences to hand over gifts of food, 
spears, etc. to his wife’s parents, and also occasionally to his wife’s 
brothers. This partly reciprocal series of exchanges will continue as 
long as he is married to the wife. In short his betrothal means for 
him a repetition of the situation that existed in his early childhood 
(and which still continues to exist) between his father Djangala and 
the woman Nagera. Yet another link with the affinal group is that 
with his wife’s mother’s mother, who belongs to the m.b.d. sub- 
section, and whom he has always slightly avoided. He now calls her 
bunga:li, and restrictions are placed on casual intercourse. Similarly 
wife’s mother’s father and wife’s father are distinguished as yu:mara 
and lambera, and together with wife’s mother’s brother and wife’s 
brother, treated with respect. The point to emphasize is that his 
betrothal singles out particular men and women from the affinal 
subsections, and towards them his conduct is either intensified or 
altered. Constraint and avoidance characterize the attitude of the 
man towards his wife’s kindred, but on her side the friendly relation- 
ship between her and her husband’s sister, father and mother is if 
anything accentuated by her marriage. 


But does a man always choose a woman from the appropriate 
subsection ? Even if the subsections roughly balance one another 
numerically, there may not be a woman free or inclined to marry 
him. Some of the blacks say that Kaleru made a provision for an 
alternate marriage, and whether this is a modern accretion and 
rationalization does not matter greatly here, because for a long time, 
as Professor Elkin has already pointed out, this type of marriage 
has taken place. Amongst the Lunga it is with m.m.b.s.d. in the 
kanga:l’s subsection ; amongst the Wolmeri, Punaba, Djaru, Malngin 
and Miriwun it is with tribal m.b.d. 


} 
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These unions are condoned with the proviso: “‘ Him little bit 
wrong, but him alright!” In the Lunga tribe a Djakera man had 
married a Nambin woman, and at the time it had aroused an outcry, 
because he had not been fully initiated into the secrets of the ¢/uruya. 
His tribal brother-in-law, Djoalyi, the headman, declared that as a 
consequence of his early marriage he would not be able to see them 
at all, a pronouncement somewhat similar to a threat of 
excommunication from the secret life of the tribe. Nambin’s mother 
gave her a beating, but when the excitement had died down, Djakera 
continued to live with Nambin, married her other sister as well, and 
finally persuaded a tribal brother-in-law in another horde country to 
show him his t/uruya. But since Djakera had married into an 
alternate subsection, the kinship terms had to be readjusted. He 
called all women of the Nangala subsection damberu: as before, but 
the full force of the taboo came into operation between him and 
Nandjili, whose daughters he had wed. Facts, and not the abstrac- 
tions of a perfectly-functioning system, determined the choice of 
kinship terms. 


Amongst the Djaru or Wolmeri the alternate marriage for 
Djakera would have been with Nangeri, and his daughter would thus 
belong to the mother-in-law subsection. But the blood-tie is the 
decisive factor, and he calls her daughter. On the other hand his 
own sister’s son, Djungera, would call Ego’s wife mother-in-law, 
since she is after all an affinal relative, and habits of avoidance once 
acquired are not easily shelved. But there is another discrepancy. 
Djungera and Djakera’s daughter belong to the intermarrying 
subsections, as her subsection has been determined through the 
mother. Still she is own mother’s brother’s daughter, and he cannot 
marry her, and must call her damanyil and not yo:rmba. Kinship 
terminology is not always traced through the mother. The pivotal 
person is the blood relative common to the two persons concerned ; 
and for those more distantly related the fundamental principles at 
issue are previous avoidance, locality and subsections. The adjust- 
ments for an alternate marriage can best be illustrated in the 
following genealogies : 
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Djungera = Nangala 
(lambera) | (damberu) 


Djoalyi=Nagera Djakera =Nadjeri 
(yumbana) | (nadjil) (Ego) (yulyna) 


Nangala=Djungera 
(damberu) —(galyt) 


Regular Marriage—Lunga tribe. 


Djangala =Nandjili 
(lambera) | (damberu) 


Djoalyi=Nagera Djakera =Nambin 
(yumbana) | (nadjtl) (Ege)  (yulyna, but goaysl to Ego’s sister’s 
son) 
Djungera 
(galyt) 


Irregular Marriage—Lunga tribe. 


Djoan=Noaru 
(lambera) | (damberu) 


Djoalyi=Nagera Djakera = Nangeri 
(yumbana) | (nadjil) (Ego)  (yulyna, but damberu to Ego’s 
sister’s son) 


Nangala = Djungera Nangala 
(damberu) (galyt) (yabul, but damanyil to Ego’s sister's 
son) 


‘Alternate Marriage—Wolmeri tribe. Lunga terms used. 


Now the formula on page 437 does indicate broadly those women 
eligible as wives for the men of the opposite subsection, but alone 
it does not give sufficient weight to the principles already stated, 
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nor does it reveal how far personal preference is a factor in these 
marriages, whether in the event of an early betrothal of a young girl 
to an old man, the union is finally consummated, and whether 
marriages occur outside the alternate subsections. Genealogies 
beyond a statistical record of such unions provide us only with a 
clue which we must follow up in the camp itself if we are to discover 
the existence of individual choice, and the attitude towards those 
marriages that infringe the tribal law. 

The mere existence of wrong marriages is conclusive evidence 
of the strength of individual desires that cut athwart legal, moral 
and economic sanctions. There was Barudjil, a Nadjeri woman, who 
as a child had been handed over to an old Djakera man. She had 
disliked him, run away and finally married her tribal brother, 
Djoalyi. No doubt it had provoked fierce quarrelling, but she was 
devoted to him, and the camp had now quietly accepted the marriage. 
When I taxed Barudjil with marrying her tribal brother, she giggled, 


looked a little embarrassed, and said: “‘I can’t find ’em Djakera 


{manifestly untrue here], I got to marry him Djoalyi,” and giggled 
again. 

At another camp at Christmas Creek the Djangala husband of a 
Noanang woman had died, and as Noanang was an attractive young 
woman with a will of her own, she had no intention of waiting till 
her sister’s husband claimed her. Instead she married a young 
stockman who was Djakera and tribal son to her. The old men 
grumbled, declared that matters were becoming worse and worse 
nowadays, and when her sister’s husband arrived for the summer 
inter-tribal meeting, the question came up for continual discussion. 
At the “ ring place,’’ Djakera had to defend himself against Djangala 
(w.sis.h.), who was aided by his mother’s brother Djangeri ; insults 
and obscenities were hurled at one another, finally Djangala threw a 
boomerang at Djakera, who reciprocated with another, and a general 
struggle took place. The three main combatants, with gashed heads, 
were dragged away by their wives, and there was peace until the 
next day. But Djakera kept the woman. 

Three months previous to this, about 200 miles to the north- 
east, another camp was aroused one morning by the discovery that 
Bulagil, a young Nagera woman, had left her rightful husband and 
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had eloped with her tribal son-in-law, Djangala. Her mother, 
Noanang, wailed, struck her head, and beat Bulagil’s co-wives, 
accusing them of having aided the runaways. Over and over again 
she lamented: ‘I can’t call that one Djoalyi, I got to call him 
Djangala.”” The whole moral enormity of the situation was 
crystallized in those terms for the old woman and the bystanders. 
Later in the evening Djoalyi, the former husband, arrived in the camp, 
and as he had been away for a week, he demanded an explanation 
of his deserted fireside. When it was volunteered somewhat haltingly 
by me, he pushed me behind a tree out of harm’s way, beat his other 
two wives and mother-in-law, and threw spears at all the men within 
sight, accusing them of conniving in the affair. The result 
was that public opinion, which had unconditionally condemned 
Bulagil outwardly at least, began to veer round, and before the week 
was out, the general view was: “ Oh well, what else can the man 
expect when he goes away and leaves three wives behind. If he is 
not careful, he will lose the other two.’ Spasmodic efforts were 
made to track the guilty pair, but they had gone to another station 
about 100 miles to the south-west, and they were still there when I 
left six months later. After providing a week’s animated gossip, 
little more was heard of it. 

Attitude Towards Irregular Marriages. What then are the issues 
at stake in a marriage like the last, where avoidance has been over- 
ridden in the most thoroughgoing manner possible? General 
opinion, as in our own community, was alternately shocked and 
titillated by such an event. It gave an opportunity to those men 
who prided themselves in their own strength of mind and well- 
ordered households to air their views on the treatment of wives. 
One of the most belligerent of these, a Djungera man, was nothing 
if not submissive in the actual presence of his wife, handed over 
tobacco to her without demur, and when she became restless and 
wished to return to her country, he picked up his spears and went. 

But the situation is decidedly more complex for those closely 
related to the culprits. Here shame, moral indignation, and on the 
part of the mother at least, genuine grief conflicted. The husband’s 
attitude was more difficult to analyse. Probably his affection had 
been wounded, but a greater blow had been struck at his vanity, and 
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it sought compensation in outbursts of blustering rage which guttered 
out in idle threats of what he would do to the absent pair if he ever 
caught them. Furthermore, he had lost a good economic partner in 


Bulagil, and this was probably another potent cause of his natural 
resentment. 


In another case of alternate marriage, the young girl had been 
betrothed to an older man previously. He was particularly angry, 
since he had been making gifts to the girl’s mother and father, 
and now another man had stepped in and reaped the benefit. In 
this instance the new man had to render account to the girl’s brothers, 
father and mother’s brother, and was faced with the decision of 
surrendering her, or of making some sort of restitution in spears etc. 
to the injured man. But amongst the many points that are brought 
to light in these cases, none is more important than that the whole 
subsection is never involved, but only certain individuals. Adjust- 
ments are made in accordance with the exigencies of the situation 
and personal needs, and the system is modified for the purposes of 
the individual. 


It would be a mistake to think these alternate and wrong 
marriages are in the majority, though they do happen more frequently 
than formerly. Generally a man manages to find a woman in the 
right relationship, and so the subsection names as a rule coincide 
with kinship terminology. Apart from the legitimate unions 
however, there is always plenty of scandal about people who are 
having an affair with someone in the wrong subsection or wa:dj1, 
as it is called throughout the whole of Kimberley. In the women’s 
secret corroboree, which is sexual in purpose, wa:dji is expressly 
mentioned as a desirable lover, so that here an activity carried out 
under the zgis of the old women overtly contravenes the moral law 
of the tribe. Again when men are taxed with wrong marriages, 
they are apt to exonerate themselves with the excuse that there 
were no other women available, and to quote the myth of the moon, 
Djuru, who married a Nambin woman, i.e. tribal mother-in-law : 
“ We got to follow that one moon,’’ they say with a grin, and pervert 
what should serve as a warning to tribal infringement into a sanction 
for their own behaviour. 
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Still the subsection system cannot be regarded as an over- 
elaboration of a mechanism for regulating tribal life. In other 
communities that do not possess it, wrong marriages with tabooed 
relatives arouse the same amount of moral indignation, and involve 
much the same issues. But in the subsequent quarrels kinship 
terms and not subsection names are bandied to and fro in sarcasm 
and recrimination. What then differentiates the subsections from 
these terms? In essence their function is one of kinship, and since 
the latter enters into practically every aspect of life, the use of these 
names is correlated with a wide range of behaviour. But the 
subsections go further than the kinship terms in setting a seal upon 
the individual’s relationship not only with a group of people, but 
with the rest of the community. This is effected through one of the 
most stabilizing, intimate and enduring of all ties, the mother-child 
relationship. Again the subsection amongst the Lunga, Wolmeri, 
Kunian, Punaba and some of the Djaru tribes sets up an association 
between a man and the outside world—gives him a totem. The 
Malngin, Miriwun and most of the Djaru have these totems, yet in 
their myths some of the totemic ancestors are subsection names. 
In the Lunga and the other tribes, this process of drawing natural 
phenomena into the social system has been carried one step further 
in bestowing on every man and woman a totemic namesake. 

Finally, individuals are grouped into two endogamous moieties 
according to their subsections. These moieties have their réles to play 
in the ceremonial life of the tribe. In the Miriwun tribe the grouping 
is different, and they form two patrilineal moieties, eagle-hawk and 
crane. 

Subsections and Daily Life. I have given a picture of the 
subsections in the life of the individual, and have shown that they 
are not merely names. Seen from the native standpoint, a Djangala 
man is, for example, one who by virtue of the fact has certain legal, 
moral, ceremonial, totemic, economic and kinship affiliations with 
the rest of the community. The subsection provides him with his 
identity in the communal life, for in reply to the question, “‘ Who are 
you?” (“ Duy na nayu?”’), the subsection name is always the 
answer. How far then does the formula, as stated by the native 


himself, really cover the ground we have traversed? Obviously 
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there are gaps in the presentation, and we may well ask whether its 
continued use is a valid one. Undoubtedly it must have its place 
in our approach to the problem ; it is part of the material of field 
work, and it does reveal certain important principles, especially the 
determination of a person’s subsection through the mother. From 
this it is possible to work out the distribution of the kinship terms 
amongst the other subsections, and given a classificatory system, 
these are extended to most other members of the subsections in all 
tribes that possess the system. The formula is a valuable one, but 
it must be used with discretion. It provides, as I have shown, only 
a partial summary of the factors, and hence it must be regarded as 
a sign-post indicating the existence of these. It is our task to 
investigate the facts further, and the sign-post points to the camp. 
We are certainly not justified in setting out to look for sociological 
principles on the strength of a few genealogies. Such a procedure 
is rather like the hunting of the Snark, and the objective reality 
of the system for the native will probably elude us altogether. Our 
general conclusions must be found in the camp, in the small, perhaps 
prosaic details of everyday life. Seen in this light, Djangala scolding 
Nandjili for neglecting the Nambin baby, and Djoalyi beating his 
mother-in-law become profoundly illuminating in the study of the 
system in its living context. Personal preferences and adjustments, 
quarrels and conflicting interests, sentimental and local ties can 
never be caught up into a formula. Yet these are significant, since 
they are the threads out of which the lives of subsection men and 
women are woven. 
PHYLLIS M. KABERRY 
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NATIVE EDUCATION, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES 


By A. P. ELKIN 


InTRoDUCTION: The Duty of Native Education. 


I. The Changing Aborigine, with Special Reference to Education. 
A. Over-Emphasis on Nomadism. 
B. The Belief in pre-existence of spirits and the spiritual effects of Economic 
and Material changes in the Environment. 
C. Depopulation. 
D. Education in relation to the changing Environment. 
E. Education and conscious adaptation. 


II. Australian Native Policies in Relation to Education. 


A. Australia’s Native Educational Policy. 
Papua, New Guinea and Nauru. 
B. In Aboriginal Australia. 
Characteristics of Native Policies and their bearing on Education. 
The need for educating Public opinion. 
C. Educational Policies for the Aborigines. 
1. Past and Present; weakness of the system of schools on 
Settlements ; untrained teachers. 
2. Definition of objective of School education. 
3. Training of Boys and Girls for Service. 
: D. Conclusion: Native education experimentally uncertain and on the 
whole inefficient. New policy for the Northern Territory. 


III. The Educability of the Australian Aborigine. 


A. Are the Aborigines capable of being educated ? 
1. Education for Native Society. 
2. Is Aboriginal educability limited to life in native society ? 
Educational Tests. 
B. Experiences and results of Educating Aborigines. 
1. General conditions of educating Aborigines. 
2. The results of school work. 
3. Puberty and Education. 
4. Value of Study of Mixed-bloods. 
5. Experience and School Standard. 
C. Results of Education in Adult Life. 
D. Uneducated natives and adaptation to white culture. 
E. Summary. 
F. The need for Experiment. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE Duty OF NATIVE EDUCATION 


Sea Mandatory system of the League of Nations both expresses 

and renews the conscience of the modern world concerning the 
relations of civilized and dominant powers to the primitive and 
“ uncivilized ’’ peoples over whom they exercise control. Exploita- 
tion must give way to assistance in the task of adaptation to the 
new conditions which now confront the primitive and backward 
peoples. Indirect rule and modified direct rule are being applied 
in most Mandated Territories where such is possible, and gradually 
we are realizing that the duty of the dominant power is to guide 
and suggest and protect, so that its native charges may work out 
their own salvation. The adaptation to the economic, geographical, 
social and spiritual changes wrought by the impact of civilization 
must be their own, and not just what the ruling power, through 
its colonial and native administrations, thinks it should be. What 
the adaptation in any particular case will be cannot be foretold, for 
it must not only be conditioned by the new, by the changes brought 
about by civilization and its various agents; it must also and 
inevitably be conditioned by the people’s own history and ideals, 
by the patterns and bias of its own culture. Unless such self- 
adaptation occur, the people will either cease to exist or else will be 
as slaves—perhaps slavish imitators of ways of life which have no 
roots in their own past. 


This necessity lays on the dominant power (British, Japanese, 
French, Australian, Belgian or other) the duty of planning and 
putting into operation education policies designed to enable the 
native people under its care so to adapt itself to the new conditions 
that it may not only exist but also live fully as one group amongst 
other groups of what is for it an ever-enlarging world of peoples, 
material goods and thought. The first task of such a power 
is, of course, to establish peace between neighbouring groups (tribes, 
villages etc.) and to ensure the protection of the natives from 
exploitation. But this is only preliminary to the main task on the 
degree of fulfilment of which it will be judged. This task is, as 
already stated, education. Needless to say, by education is here 
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meant not just the learning of facts, nor being trained in useful 
pursuits, but the preparation of peoples to see and understand the 
problems which confront them and to evaluate possible solutions 
which are either suggested to them or which they themselves 
formulate. The attainment of such a goal may be far in the future 
in the case of some peoples, and even incapable of realization. But 
we should not, nor can we, prejudge the time nor the possibility. 
It is our task to improve continually our policies and methods of 
native education, and to remember that this is the essential duty 
inherent in our relation to a native people, nor should the existence 
of a League Mandate be required to set the line of action in this 
direction. Enlightened world and home opinion is concerned with 
the welfare and future of native peoples whether mandated or not. 
Thus the duty of trusteeship with its implications is involved whether 
we are concerned with the Dutch in Java, the Japanese in the 
Carolines, the British in Malaya or in East Africa, the Australians in 
relation to the Mandated Territory of New Guinea or to the natives 
of Papua and the aborigines of Australia. 

The importance of native education in the administration of 
native races is shown by the holding of special conferences on the 
subject, such as the Summer Seminar at Yale in 1934 on “ Education 
and Culture Contacts,’ on Village Education’”’ at Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, in 1935, and on “‘ The Education of Native Races 
in Pacific Countries ’’ at Honolulu in 1936. The last was attended 
by members of the educational and administrative staffs of the 
countries concerned as well as by scientists, and continued for six 
weeks during which the policies and methods of education operating 
amongst the various native peoples in and around the Pacific were 
carefully studied, the needs, shortcomings and problems recognized, 
and light was gained from the varieties of experience and research 
which were put at the disposal of the Conference by those taking part. 
A brief report has already been published! and a full report is to be 


1A. P. Elkin, “ Native Education in Pacific Countries,’ Oceania, Vol. VII, 
No. 2, pp. 145-168. A full report written by one of the Directors of the Conference 
and checked over by several members will appear shortly. In addition, copies of 
the papers presented to the Conference on various aspects of education in the countries 
concerned can be consulted in most of the chief libraries and universities of the 
Pacific region. 
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published quite soon. The holding of this conference which was 
organized by the Universities of Hawaii and Yale and financed 
mainly by the Carnegie Institute, should mark a definite forward 
move in the education of native races. It remains for the Govern- 
ments and Administrations concerned to carry on the work of the 
conference both in research and application. To do so they must at 
least do what the conference did: ensure the co-operation of 
administrators, educationalists and anthropologists in the common 
task of education, for when dealing with native races, administration 
is, or should be, almost mainly concerned with education, and 
education is largely an application of anthropology ; at least, it 
cannot proceed without the constant support and guidance of the 
latter. 

The three papers which follow were presented, apart from a few 
modifications and additions, to the conference at Honolulu and are 
printed here as a contribution to our understanding of the problem 
of native education in general and of the education of the Australian 
aborigines in particular. They are also published in the hope of 
drawing attention to the inadequacy of native education in Australia 
up to the present and with the desire of urging on the authorities in 
the various States and in the Commonwealth the necessity of tackling 
the problem, making up arrears, using the results of research and 
experience there and elsewhere, clarifying objectives with regard to 
the aborigines, and showing in practice that the “ education ”’ of the 
latter is a task of prime importance and because of its very difficulties, 
is calling forth our every endeavour. 


I. THE CHANGING ABORIGINE, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO EDUCATION 


A. OVER-EMPHASIS ON NOMADISM 


The Australian aborigines belong to the Australoid division of 
mankind which also includes the food-gatherers of the Celebes 
(Toala), Malay Peninsula (Sakai), Ceylon (Veddas) and the hill 
tribes of Southern India. The first characteristic usually noted 
concerning them is their nomadic habit, and it is often referred to in 
terms which imply that it is biologically and ineradicably rooted 
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and is therefore an insuperable bar to progress. But after all, it is 
not the fundamental thing about the aborigines for it is itself a 
consequence of their food-gathering manner of life. Food-gathering, 
which is the effect of certain economic and historical conditions, is the 
cause of nomadism and except in an area most prolific in various 
food resources, could not but result in nomadism. On the other 


_ hand, the reverse is not true. The nomadic feature of the life of 


some primitive peoples is not the expression of a fundamental 
instinct ; it is a cultural trait which food-producing (horticulture and 
agriculture) changes, but which pure pastoralism may accentuate ; 
the cause of this again is economic and geographical. 


To return to Australia, we find that there nomadism is limited 
mostly within tribal boundaries and between local groups related in 
definite kinship manner ; other, even neighbouring, tribes are almost 
foreigners, though they are bound together by ceremonial life. 
We must therefore not over-emphasize the nomadic characteristic 
as though it were a biological endowment—it is a limited and 
controlled effect of economic conditions. 


Again, it is not the handicap often suggested, for it enlarges 
vision and interests. A group is not tied to its own country and not 
even to its own local grouping but visits now here, now there, and so 
gets a fairly wide tribal knowledge in ordinary economic and social 
life, while the meetings for ceremonial life give inter-tribal vision, 
some understanding of the laws, myths and language of other tribes, 
and a readiness to accept new customs or modifications of the old. 
Such changes have come and do come quite apart from white influence 
Likewise, gift-exchange, barter routes and expeditions for desirable 
goods broaden the outlook. 


But even so, life has been adjusted to one set of economic 
conditions—food-gathering—and great skill is evinced in it. Skill, 
however, is not sufficient. The aborigine realizes that nature varies 
and that he is dependent on her, and so his “ philosophy of life ”’ 
has become closely interwoven with nature and his food-gathering 
efforts. 
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B. PRE-EXISTENCE OF SPIRITS OF NATURAL SPECIES AND OF MAN 


Briefly put, the aborigine’s view of life is summed up in the 
doctrine of pre-existence and it is much more important to understand 
this than the aborigines’ nomadic habits, for it lies in the realm of 
belief and faith, and affects all actions and happenings, present and 
future. The spirits, the life of natural species, pre-exist usually in, 
or in association with, certain sanctified spots. These are to be 
cared for by the local group, or by a totemic group which may not 
always be localized, and at certain times ceremonies are to be 
performed, as a result of which life goes forth from these spirit centres 
into the particular species concerned. The future of natural species 
is thus assured, and if they do not increase at the normal seasons, an 
explanation is at hand : some rule has been broken, some desecration 
perpetrated. Likewise, if changing conditions, carelessness or death 
prevent the care of the sites and the performance of the ritual, there 
is no guarantee that the species will increase, and so the future of 
nature and of man is in jeopardy. 


Thus man, by belief and ritual co-operates with nature, gains 
assurance and increases his faith. The co-operation is religious and 
magical ; it is psychological, and is felt to be fundamental. Now 
undermining of the spiritual life is fraught with much danger and 
often disaster for most peoples ; this is only too true of the aborigines 
and it comes about in indirect as well as in direct ways. 


The direct method is that of the missionary who is apt to 
misunderstand, to under-estimate thc value of, and to over-estimate 
the evil of, aboriginal belief and ceremonial life. He often condemns 
it as unworthy ; he may pour scorn on it or ignore it as worthless. 
Of course, settlers usually take up the same attitude. Now this 
does not necessarily destroy the beliefs, though it may sometimes 
shake them, for the aborigine is a good secret society man and knows 
he has the knowledge to which the uninitiated white man has not been 
admitted ; but what this method does is to hurt the feelings of the 
native and so injure him psychologically. It frequently also makes 
him dissemble ; he professes superiority to, or disbelief in, the secret 
life and totemic ceremonies when his missionary puts the direct 
question to him, but in his heart accepts them all and eagerly joins 
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in the rites. A dichotomy of loyalty is caused and also disharmony 
in the individual mind. Thus is psychological damage wrought. 
This usually occurs in the case of the young men who are influenced 
by whites. As a result, the old men frequently refuse to pass on to 
them the spiritual knowledge of myth and rite which was their stay 
and hope throughout life. The young get a smattering—just enough 
to raise their hopes and to convince them that they have failed to 
find the ‘pearl of great price,’ and, unfortunately, the white 
missionary seldom succeeds in helping them to find anything to 
replace it. 

Another direct method, though as far as whites are concerned 
it is indirect, is the interference with the performance of secret 
and religious ceremonies. Employment of natives prevents the 
young men getting off at the appropriate times and for sufficiently 
long periods to be initiated in the old way and to be at hand for the 
really important series of ceremonies and instructions which reveal 
the sacred myths—the sanctions of custom and the sources of hope. 
These may go on for days or even weeks at a time, and moreover, if 
the new man is to become really conversant with them, he needs 
to be present at many repetitions. They do not remember these 
things at first sight and hearing as has been said, and even the old 
men frequently have long discussions regarding sequence and details. 
Needless to say, it is not always, if ever, convenient for employers 
of native labour on stations or in townships to let the young men 
off for this purpose—even if they were interested enough to do so. 
As a result the young man grows up, maybe outwardly initiated 
(tooth-knocked, circumcised, etc.) but inwardly in semi-darkness. 
It is a sad experience to be told repeatedly by men in their prime, 
“the old men did not teach me,” especially as the cause is our 
interference with aboriginal economic life, and our failure to make the 
spiritual training of our native employees possible, as though it were 
unnecessary. 

Times and places of employment likewise interfere with the 
performance of the ceremonies associated with the increase of natural 
species. The members of the group concerned cannot get off from 
the stock-camps and droving teams etc. at the right time in sufficient 
numbers, and so the all-important act of faith remains unperformed, 
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and above all the gathering of the group for the strengthening of its 
common sentiment of social unity has been made impossible. 


Sometimes too, unwittingly, a settler or miner destroys a 
sanctuary, using its heaps of stones, or single stone or water hole 
for his own secular purposes; thus a centre of ritual life and of 
social sentiment ceases to exist. The aborigine views this as a 
tragedy—a taking away of a source of life from nature and man in 
the years that are to be. 

Indirect. But just as potent as these direct causes of loss of 
mental equilibrium and certainty is an indirect one, which is so subtle 
as to be seldom noticed. It is economic in appearance, but religious 
in effect. As I have already stated, the aborigine believes that he 
must co-operate ritually with nature if the rain is to fall in its due 
season and plants and animals are to increase. But now he is 
confronted with a puzzling phenomenon. The white man’s crops 
grow (very often), his cattle increase, his food supply and his tobacco 
and clothes apparently never fail and are always far above what the 
aborigine could hope for, and yet the white man seems never to 
perform rites for the increase of his food supply, or to associate this 
in any way with religion; even the missions only relate nature 
to their God in a vague way; they have no special myth and rite 
for the cattle, tea etc. As a result, the native is bewildered. If 
the rites be unnecessary for whites, are they really necessary for 
blacks ? Now all his past experience says yes. But, think how he 
will, his old faith is shaken, and he can see no light ; there is nothing 
to unify experience for him. What often happens, as in North 
Queensland, is that he becomes a prey to new forms of magic in 
which white ingredients are used. For let us remember that however 
much we undermine the old beliefs, however much blacks and, usually 
too, half-castes mix with us, the old animistic and magical beliefs 
are never totally eradicated, and are always active at life’s crises 
or when they meditate on such. 

Pre-existence and Man. The belief in pre-existence applies also 
to human spirits. In the country of every local group there are 
usually spirit homes where the pre-existent spirits of the members 
of the group sojourned before incarnation and to which, according 
to the common belief, they will return after death. Such sites are 
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water holes, heaps of stones, trees, caves and other natural phenomena. 
They are named and are sacred to the individuals concerned. Their 
desecration is therefore of serious import. 

Now it is this belief which really explains the tie of the aborigine 
to the land. ‘“ This my country ”’ says he, meaning the place of his 
spirit. He, therefore, does not want to be separated from it 
permanently, and at least wants to die in it. We have a similar 
sentiment, but with him it is more than a sentiment ; it is a funda- 
mental belief regarding the nature and destiny of the spirit. And 
our ignorance of it, and attempts to override it, even though made in 
all kindness, cause him much heart rending and distress. To shift 
an aborigine away to a reserve or mission or feeding station, where 
he might even be well cared for, is to do him an injury. Before such 
removal can be safely effected, his view of the life of the spirit and of 
his own origin and destiny would have to be changed ; but neither 
governmental nor missionary agents realize that this is the problem, 
and in any case it is a very difficult one to tackle. Knowledge, 
sympathy and patience are required. Instead we do him 
psychological injury, causing disquiet and worry. | 

This belief in the pre-existence of human spirits is the explanation 
of the disbelief in sexual intercourse as the cause of con¢eption. Such 
physical experience may be necessary for the entry of the spirit, 
though this is doubtful, and in some cases (Mt. Margaret) it is 
expressly denied. But in any case it does not create, for the spirit 
already exists. The father usually—sometimes also the mother— 
“finds ’’ the child in a vision of the day or night. It enters the 
mother in various ways, perhaps with food, and through her is 
incarnated—takes flesh and blood. 

But what a problem the half-caste raises! The eating of white 
man’s flour by the mother may be sufficient explanation for a time, 
especially if pregnancy be associated in general belief with food, but 
sooner or later the old belief is shaken in some degree and not by the 
most helpful method. Thus to the aborigine the half-caste is not 
only a social problem, but also a problem of the spirit, and an 
intellectual one. 

My point so far has been fest to take the emphasis off the word 
nomadic, which has become quite a shibboleth where the Australian 
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aborigines are concerned, for it is but an effect of their peculiar 
primitive food-collecting stage of economic life; and secondly to show 
instead the importance of the latter, and above all, to show that as 
far as change is being worked in the Australian aborigine, especially 
in his economic life, it is fundamentally a change in his spiritual 
life, faith and religious activity. This is true whether it affects his 
country, his food supply, or his own life and increase. And because 
the change is spiritual,’ and indeed also intellectual, the problem 


raised by it can only be solved by education, not by administration 
in the usual sense of that term. 


C. DEPOPULATION 


The aboriginal population has decreased from possibly 300,000 
in 1788 to 60,000 at present, with about 20,000 of mixed blood in 
addition. Introduced diseases and a falling birth-rate have been 
potent causes. Direct action—shooting and poisoning—has been 
partly responsible, and callous treatment stil] occurs, especially in 
the thinly settled areas. This, however, was not and is not the real 
cause of the decline ; if it were, the latter would by now be arrested ; 
but this is not the case. The cause has been and is more subtle, as I 
have tried to indicate. Put generally, the aborigines had reached 
a stage of satisfactory adaptation to their environment—economic, 
social and religious ; it was probably a state of equilibrium. But the 
coming of the white man meant a radical change in the environment— 
radical because spiritual, though it also meant and means for most 
natives a new economic orientation, and soon, though not necessarily, 
a change in the social ordering of life. Taboos on social intercourse, 
duties of mutual service and gift-exchange, marriage rules, obligations 
and prohibitions lose something of their power and in time most of it. 
Now these rules were sanctioned by myths, and so it means that 
the myths are no longer respected, at least in their entirety. The 
native Old Testament goes and a New Testament is not built on its 
finer and loftier teachings. So the damage is once again in the 
religious sphere ; at the same time the c'd social order is broken and 
cohesion is gone. Each one does as he thinks or feels, sometimes 
paying lip-service to white ideas and putting into operation travesties 
of the old rules ; but for reasons already stated, the growing genera- 
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tion (generally the second—if not the first—after contact) is not 
“put through the rule,” as the aborigines of New South Wales say. 
I have already referred to the changes wrought in general in the 
religious adaptation ; the economic changes are obvious, though the 
subtle spiritual and mental reaction must not be overlooked. 

Again, the aborigines are in most parts of Australia attracted by 

our “good things ’’—food, tobacco, knives and bright objects ; 
the lure of the first varies in proportion to the wealth of the tribal 
country in natural food resources. This brings us to an aboriginal 
enigma ; on the one hand they are bound by ties of the spirit and 
of sentiment to their own “ countries,”’ and yet they are irresistibly 
attracted—like flies to honey—to white settlements and stations. 
Moreover, this process of attraction is hastened in two ways—directly 
by missionaries and to some extent by employers, and indirectly by 
men desiring native concubines, by the kindly who give them food 
and tobacco as presents or for work done, and by the police and the 
system of administering justice amongst the natives: for some 
offence, not always serious, natives, both witnesses and accused, are 
brought miles, may be hundreds of miles, to the main centre (Alice 
Springs, Darwin, Wyndham and so on) where in gaol or out of it, they 
become fascinated by the white town and usually want to remain 
there even when free to return home. In addition they encourage 
their friends and relations to join them. 

The usual process, even in the desert regions, is for them to 
return to their own country from time to time, though gradually the 
visits become less frequent and with the decrease of the old folk, stop 
altogether. Another group moves into what was their country and 
become ready to visit, and later to settle around the white man. 
In every case the attraction is mainly economic, but it breaks social 
ties and leads to the undermining of religious beliefs and sanctions, 
and is the beginning of the end. 

Thus, if the natives of Australia are to be saved as a people, one 
essential is that this drift to ‘“‘civilization’’ be stopped, for it 
only makes them hangers-on to a culture which is not theirs, and to 
which they do not adapt themselves. Thus education for the 
aborigines must, from this point of view, enable them to find satisfac- 
tion in a life of inde; ndence, as in former days, but mot the same 
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sort of ife. The attractions, or rather the most valuable attractions, 
of white settlement and service must be made available to them, 
though not as the reward of begging or odd-jobbing. In addition, 
they should be taught the real value of what they desire, and to 
incorporate what is worth while into their own social, economic and 
religious system, with such modifications of the old as are necessary. 
But the drift will not be stopped merely by teaching. Government 
or mission stations should be established in areas from which natives 
are drifting, so that they may obtain at these what seems to them so 
desirable. At the same time they should be taught there new forms 
of economic activity and the meaning and purpose of these, as well 
as being assisted in mental and religious adjustment to the changed 
conditions. This is, of course, not a simple matter, but the drifting 
aborigine is not only a changing aborigine but a disintegrated and 
passing aborigine, and education for the new life is the only arresting 
power. 

The Australian aborigine like other native races must make, if 
he is to persist, new adaptations to life,and we must help him do this ; 
that is what we mean by education. The extent to which he is 
capable of being educated and making the new adjustments is the 
subject of the third part of this paper, while the second part reviews 
the methods adopted and the policies formulated. It may be that his 
present adjustment has become part of his very nature—biological— 
and that he cannot become adapted to the environmental changes, 
and so like the dinosaur in the face of a glacial epoch, he is doomed 
to extinction. But whether this be so or not, let us not be merely 
academic. The aborigine has made and adopted changes in his 
social and religious life before and was doing so at the time of white 
settlement ; indeed, such changes are even now in process, quite 
apart from white influence. But such changes were wrought or 
adopted consciously and thoughtfully by himself; puzzles (e.g., 
with regard to a new totemic and sub-section system or burial 
custom) were gradually solved and a way of life established. Like- 
wise, some customs (e.g. subincision) are dropped without catastrophe. 
But the present problem consists in the extent of the change in the 
environment and its far-reaching nature, and the fact that it is 
sudden and external like a catastrophe of nature, a glacial advance, 
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alluring as it is destructive. Can we then, steady the advance while 
we educate the aborigine to adjust himself to it? Perhaps it is 
hopeless for the full-blood—perhaps less so for the half-caste ; this 
must be discussed later. 


D. EDUCATION IN RELATION TO THE CHANGING ENVIRONMENT 


There are then several aspects to the education of the food- 
gathering Australian aborigine in relation to his changing 
environment. 

There is first the economic aspect, which includes such school 
work as reading, writing and arithmetic which will help him to 
understand contracts of service and the value of money, and manual 
and other technical training which will fit him for a livelihood. But 
more is necessary even here: the aborigine’s views of life and 
increase are a handicap to his understanding and seeing the point of 
agriculture and stock-raising; he must be taught the biological 
reasons for our methods. Then, too, he should be given some idea 
of the purpose of these pursuits ; banking is to him a closed book ; 
but his own system of gift exchange and barter could be made the 
basis of instruction in this matter. All this can be referred to again 
when dealing with policy, but it also has a place here. 


Some education for social life, or an improved social life, should 
be given, but the past should not be dismissed as useless. His kinship 
system has many valuable features and should be left alone by 
civilizing agencies; the problem of polygamy, marriage of young 
girls to old men and of infant exchange in betrothal cannot be 
avoided, and with patience can be solved along lines which are not out 
of harmony with native desires and ideals ; after all, choice of a mate 
is not inoperative in native life, and often finally decides permanent 
mating. Various objectionable sexual customs, such as wife-lending, 
can be prohibited and, if need be, replaced by other customs after 
consultation with the old and leading men. 


Finally, in the time of culture change, spiritual and religious 
education must not be neglected, for we must deal with the 
fundamental and most difficult changes wrought in the native mind 
and horizon by our coming. This, however, must be the work of 
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specially trained persons, for good-heartedness and sincerity are not 
sufficient. i 


E. EpuUCATION AND Conscious ADAPTATION 


The Australians are a food-gathering people, and around their 
peculiar economic position their social organization and religious 
life are orientated. Their adaptation to environment has been 
‘thoroughly upset by us, for we have changed the environment in 
economics, social order and religion. So far they have not shown 
themselves capable of adapting themselves to the new, nor have 
our attempts to help them been successful. And yet with the 
exception of a few thoughtful natives, they are attracted to the 
externals of our civilization and to their own doom. Education 
must aim at conscious adaptation to the new problems of life, as 
distinct from attraction, and this has many aspects, chiefly economic, 
social and religious, none of which can be avoided. 


II. AUSTRALIAN NATIVE POLICIES IN RELATION TO 
EDUCATION 


A. AUSTRALIA’S NATIVE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 


Though I am especially concerned here with the education of 
the aborigines of Australia, both full blood and mixed blood, it will 
be useful by way of comparison to refer briefly to Australia’s 
educational work amongst the other native races for which it is 
responsible. Australia’s native educational policies may be 
conveniently divided into four groups, dealing respectively with the 
native peoples of Papua (for the most part Papuans and Papuo- 
Melanesians), with those of the Mandated Territory of New Guinea 
(Papuan and Melanesian in type), with the Micronesians of the 
Mandated Territory of Nauru, and with the aborigines of Australia. 
The policies for Papua, New Guinea and Nauru can be briefly 
summarized because there is unified control of these territories and 
of the natives concerned, namely that exercised by the Common- 
wealth Government of Australia through its administrators. With 
regard to the aborigines, however, the matter is more difficult. 
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(1) To take Papua first. This part of New Guinea, originally 
annexed in 1884 and known as British New Guinea, was administered 
by the State of Queensland at the joint expense of the six Australian 
colonies until 1905, when it came under the direct control of the 
recently formed Commonwealth Government of Australia. The 
education policy in Papua is as follows: By a definite agreement, 
the task of native education is left to the missionary societies which 
receive subsidies on a per capita basis according to results achieved 
in their schools. These results are reckoned on the success of the 
children in passing an examination in prescribed English texts or 
“ Readers.”’ The annual inspection of native schools is carried out 
by arrangement by an inspector from the Queensland Educational 
Department. The higher the standard achieved in the tests, the 
higher the subsidy, varying from five shillings per head for first year 
standard to twenty-five shillings per head for the fifth standard. 
An endeavour, however, is made to preserve a balance in the total 
amounts paid to the Protestant and Roman Catholic missions. 

The system is characterized by a definite and successful attempt 
to give a Papuan tone and atmosphere to the syllabus of instruction. 
Special readers have been prepared and are used in schools; in 
addition, the ‘‘ Papuan Villager ”’ is edited by Mr. F. E. Williams to 
be a source of information and instruction in matters Papuan and 
further afield for those who have learned to read, and also a means 
of self-expression for the Papuan. Its circulation is not yet as large 
as had been hoped, but it is a very laudable attempt to make a 
primitive people a reading people, and so carry education beyond 
school. 

Some individual schools and teachers achieve excellent results 
from the intellectual as well as from the moral point of view. The 
white missionary teachers vary in efficiency, but some are really 
excellent. Missionary societies both here and elsewhere should see 
that their teachers are trained as such. The village schools in Papua 
are staffed with native teachers. 

Horticultural and technical education is also in the hands of the 
missionaries. The Methodists have started two agricultural colleges. 

The whole scheme is financed out of the Native Taxation Fund, 


which is raised from the natives themselves. In addition to the 
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per capita subsidies, occasional grants-in-aid have been made for 
special educational purposes. But needless to say the policy could 
not be worked were it not for the financial support received by the 
missions from sources outside of Papua. 

(2) Passing to the Mandated Territory of New Guinea, formerly 
German New Guinea until its military occupation in 1914 and cession 
to Australia in 1921 as a mandate (it comprises part of the mainland 
of New Guinea and certain adjacent islands), we have to confess that 
though in other matters of administration a quite excellent report 
could be given, there is really no education policy whatever. In 1922, 
an Australian teacher (Mr. W. C. Groves) was brought to the Territory 
to organize school work. Later, four other teachers were brought 
over. In 1924 Malakuna School was established in Rabaul, the 
capital of the Territory. The buildings were European in type, while 
the prescribed curriculum was that used in Victoria and dominated 
by the aim to teach English. The teachers were obtained first from 
the Victorian Education Department, and later from Queensland. 
In this school there are six classes and four white teachers. There 
is also a technical school associated with Malakuna, but it is really a 
workshop, and contracts are taken by it for the building of houses. 
Actually, there is now no mutual relationship between this technical 
school and Malakuna. An elementary school similar to the latter 
is established at Kavieng. One small effort is made to give special 
agricultural training at an agricultural school at Kerawat, and an 
experimental school in which instruction is given in English is 
established at Nodup, Rabaul ; the purpose of this is to train native 
boys for participation in the general economic life of Rabaul. 

The expenditure on these educational efforts, amounting at 
present to between five and six thousand pounds a year, has been 
derived partly from direct taxation on natives and partly from 
taxation levied on employers of native labour. 

Needless to say, these provisions could not affect more than a 
small drop in the ocean of native life in the Mandated Territory. 
The mass of the natives, in so far as they receive any education, 
receive it from the various missionary organizations. In 1933-1934 
for example, about 57,000 natives were being educated in this way ; 
these organizations conducted 49 training centres, 54 high, inter- 
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mediate or technical schools, 108 elementary schools and 1,645 village 
schools. In this work they receive neither advice, inspection nor 
financial help from the administration. But undoubtedly some very 
good work is done, and some of the white staff are well trained 
teachers. The 1933-1934 report to the League of Nations stated 
that “‘ no developments have taken place with regard to the possible 
arrangements under which the missions should undertake entirely 
the education of the natives of the Territory,” and that a committee 
had been formed to examine the proposals. 

So the present position is that the Administration is doing 
almost nothing, and leaves the missions to do what they can. The 
Government Secretary is nominally Director of Education, and the 
Administrator has power to act in the interests of native education. 
May he soon act! 

(3) Nauru, a phosphate island between the Solomon and Gilbert 
Islands, is a mandate to Great Britain, New Zealand and Australia, 
but by arrangement is administered by the last. The educational 
policy up to the present has been simple and rather unsatisfactory. 
A teacher is loaned for two years from the Victorian Education 
Department to be Director of Education in Nauru. This limited 
period of appointment may explain why no curricula in keeping with 
the Nauruan past, present and future have been worked out, and 
why the system for white schools in Victoria has been applied to 
native schools in Nauru. The present Administrator, however, is 
not satisfied. He realizes that the natives are not being educated 
for Nauruan life, that there is much in Nauruan culture which might 
be used in their education, and that some interest in life must be 
aroused. It should be remembered that the natives are provided 
for out of a levy raised on the phosphates obtained, and so have no 
need to work for wages, and in very few cases do so. They have 
little to do beyond some mild fishing and food-production, and much 
_ of their former habits of life has gone. The Administrator, therefore, 
asked for and welcomed in 1935 an anthropologist, Miss C. Wedg- 
wood, to investigate these matters; he now hopes to see an 
education policy formulated and put into operation, based on a real 
knowledge of the natives and their needs. The formulation and 
initiation of this new policy has since been entrusted to Mr. W. C. 
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Groves, who has been appointed Director of Education in Nauru for 
1937 and 1938. This appointment suggests the special qualifications 
which should be required of persons holding leading positions in 
native education, namely practical experience in teaching, more 
especially in the teaching of a native people, and anthropological 
training, if possible in the field as well as in the class room. Mr. 
Groves has these special qualifications. 

One bright and hopeful sign has been the recent introduction of 
scouting into the island, adapted to Nauruan conditions and life, 
organized by Scout-Commissioner Hurst of Victoria, and 
enthusiastically taken up by the natives themselves. It is not 
unreasonable to hope that this principle of adaptation might also 
be applied successfully to the general education of the Nauruans. 


B. ABORIGINAL AUSTRALIA 


With regard to Australian native policy, in so far as it affects the 
aborigines of Australia, the task of summarizing is not so simple, for 
there is no one policy. Each State, including the Northern Territory, 
which is directly controlled by the Federal Government, has its own 
policy, or rather halting scheme for dealing with, and protecting, the 
aborigines ; and up to the present there seems little hope of unified 
control of the natives, though there are some signs of approximation 
in policy. 

Characteristics of Australian Native Policies. Now, it is 
significant that in each State the principal officer concerned with 
aborigines is the Chief Protector or the Secretary of a Protection 
Board, and he is assisted by local protectors. This reveals the fact 
that the primary purpose of native policies has been negative and 
static, and indeed this is still largely true. Historically, the 
aborigines had to be protected from the ill treatment and injustice 
that was continually being meted out to them by whites; they 
likewise had to be protected from starvation, nakedness (or so we 
thought), and complete ejection from their country ; and so protec- 
tion boards were set up with a chief protector or a secretary as 
executive officer to dole out food and clothes. Some, usually 
inadequate, provision was also made for medical attention ; reserves 
and settlements were established, in some cases under the supervision 
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of managers, and laws were passed controlling the conditions of 
employment and pay, and defining the punishment of those who 
ill treated natives. Now this protective aspect of native policy is 
still uppermost in present-day legislation and methods, and indeed 
it has to be, as is shown by the existence and unfortunately necessary 
activity of unofficial societies for the protection of aborigines. In 
other words, the first and main purpose of native policy is to keep the 
aborigines alive and free from molestation. But therein lies its 
weakness ; in the first place, it makes them paupers and dependents, 
without any social and economic objective, and unfortunately 
this is not merely a theoretical implication of the policy but an 
actual result in many regions; in the second place, such a result, 
though frequently criticized severely, is really desired by those who 
refer to the protected natives, as loafers and parasites, for they do 
not desire them to play a useful part in our economic life, and more- 
over, generally regard them as too low to justify any positive educa- 
tional efforts; in the third place, the only protection worth while 
is that which enables the people concerned to develop useful and 
complete social personalities ; this means, and is, education. From 
this point of view, protection should be only the safety-conditioning 
of preparation for life and its tasks, which (as shown in Part I of this 
paper) involves adaptation to the changes in the environment, for 
which we are responsible. This, however, has not yet been expressed 
in native policies in Australia, though there are some indications of a 
change of outlook. These policies then have been negative and 
static in emphasis because of the conditions of racial clash between an 
invading civilized people and primitive aborigines. History founded 
them on a protective basis. 

The same bias has been given to native policies by the view that 
the aborigines could not be of any real use in our society, that their 
intellectual powers were not sufficient to enable them to advance, 
that whatever we did they would go back to the old nomadic camp 
life, and so at best all we could do was “to smooth their dying 
pillow.”’ Unfortunately this opinion, whether true or not, does not 
seem to have been based on any satisfactory examination of their 
mental capacity or on the results of the skilled application of the best 
educational methods. It was a superficial view for which there 
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seemed to be some justification, but which was grounded on the idea 
that education meant transforming the natives into whites, save in 
appearance ; and Australians are still prone to think that an educated 
native should be a Europeanized one in mental, spiritual and social 
life—an ignorant or conceited view of the universal application of our 
standards which social anthropology must squash. This mistake, 
however, is made by many of the best intentioned benefactors of 
native races. There is no doubt that the native educational policy 
of the future must include instruction of the whites in what education 
really is, and in the spirit and faculty of appreciating societies other 
than our own. Too often do we hear in Australia and elsewhere 
that the aborigines, or other native races, are very low, or are the 
“lowest ’”’ people, and nothing can be done for them. Once again 
public opinion and parliaments must be instructed in the use of 
such comparative terms and in the objects of native education. 
Thus, as far as Australia is concerned, a campaign of public instruction 
is urgently required and indeed is in operation, so that the education 
of the aborigines, half-caste as well as full-blood, may proceed. 
I believe that this is also not unnecessary in some other Pacific 
countries and I trust that the emphasis on this need and an impetus 
to its satisfaction will be one result of the conference on native 
education held in Honolulu in July-August, 1936. Education of 
the administrating people is a pre-requisite of the education of the 
ruled native race. 

Of course, at the back of this negative aspect of native policies 
in Australia is the colour prejudice which seems to prevent the white 
people from attributing educational possibilities to the food-gathering 
aborigines. Station managers know the economic value of the native 
stockmen, though they sometimes say that indirectly it is very 
expensive labour, and yet in the north and interior it cannot be 
dispensed with and really is cheap. But Australians as a whole do 
not know how much they are indebted to the aborigines for the 
opening up of the continent ; in the same way they do not know the 
great extent in which work round the houses in the northern half of 
the continent is quite well done by aboriginal men and women, nor 
do they realize how widespread is the practice of concubinage and 
consorting with native women. But this very dependence on the 
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natives adds to the colour prejudice and our own feeling of superiority. 
The aborigine is at the same time called a mongrel, or merely an 
animal, and yet his labour is found indispensable and his women are 
desired and taken. But until we in Australia, both those in touch 
with aborigines and also the general public, face these facts in their 
stark reality and assess their true value, we shall not get far with 
any educational policies, or native policies in general. 

Thus, behind the past and even present over-emphasis on 
protection and mere preservation in native policies in Australia, 
are the historical facts of cultural and racial clash, and a superficial 
conclusion that the aborigine cannot be educated, with which is 
associated an erroneous view of native education and a strong colour 
and racial prejudice. The first need then is education of public 
opinion. 


C. EDUCATIONAL POLICIES FOR THE ABORIGINES 


(1) Past and Present. It must not be thought, however, that 
no attempts have been made to educate the aborigines. Schools 
for learning the “ three R’s”’ and for limited industrial training, as 
well as religious instruction, have existed since the early days of 
colonization ; missions, naturally, have been and are always in the 
vanguard of this work, regarding school teaching as an essential 
fact of their activity ; indeed, as far as full-bloods are concerned, little 
has ever been done by the Governments through its Education 
Departments except in so far as any full-bloods happened to attend 
a settlement school such as is found in New South Wales and Victoria 
where together there is barely a total of 1,000 full-bloods, or in 
Queensland. Indeed for the purpose of education full-bloods and 
mixed-bloods are classed together, and in theory may go to the 
ordinary schools for white children. This seldom happens, however ; 
in the first place whites often object to their own children mixing 
with the native children, even half-caste, on the score of the unclean- 
liness or moral depravity of the latter ; sometimes there is ground 
for complaint on the former score, especially when the children come 
from a disordered and dirty camp on the environs of the town. 
Another reason is that experience shows that the native children 
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require much more individual attention and tuition than white 
children ; indeed, such method of teaching seems essential. This 
is especially so if they have not been brought up in helpful home 
surroundings and also if they return daily to homes where they do 
not receive any help in reaching the goal towards which they are 
directed at school. Thus, the mixed school may be fair neither to 
white or black. For these reasons the policy is gradually being 
worked out of establishing separate schools for aborigines on govern- 
ment settlements, but as already mentioned, most of the children 
so served are of mixed blood. 

School training, even if only up to the third standard, is of 
importance to the natives so that they may understand better their 
terms of employment, protect themselves from fraud, and give more 
intelligent service; it is especially valuable when appropriate 
manual or industrial training is incorporated in the curriculum. 

Untrained Teachers. But there is at least one great weakness 
in the system, namely that with very occasional exceptions, whether 
at mission or government schools, the teacher has no qualifications 
for the work. He (or she) has not even received the short course 
which qualifies for conducting a small country white school, let alone 
special training in aboriginal mentality, tradition, social life, and the 
problem arising out of the clash of white and black. As a result, 
the teacher, unless he (or she) be exceptionally gifted, and some are, 
never really understands his native pupils, and so, whatever these may 
derive from school life, they are not educated. This is a very serious 
weakness which must be remedied before Australians can claim that 
they are coming to grips with the problem of native education. 
To leave the instruction of native children to those who feel called 
to the work, or are in need of a job, or who are really appointed as 
managers of settlements but find that they must teach (indeed are 
mainly paid as teachers, whether they can do it or not) shows that 
Australians are not serious about native education. But such is the 
position—a position which will probably only be remedied, as already 
suggested, by educating white opinion. 

Incidentally, it is this general inefficiency of the teachers in 
aboriginal schools which detracts from the value of the evidence 
provided by such schools regarding the results attained and the 
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educability of aborigines. This will be discussed in the third part 
of this paper. 


(2) Object of School Education. The education given depends on 
the goal to be reached, and this includes the social and economic 
position and opportunities which await the child when he reaches 
adult life. It is generally held‘that the only opportunity for employ- 
ment available to aborigines is in labouring work and as shearers, 
stockmen and general hands on stations. In Queensland, for example, 
educational policy is guided by the conviction that ‘‘ because of 
racial and temperamental disabilities,” the aborigines are 
handicapped in the fields of skilled labour beyond their own settle- 
ments. This, of course, refers mainly to half-castes, as few full- 
bloods are affected. Not only so, but it is believed that the aborigines 
could not, or should not, become independent farmers or raise 
themselves in the economic scale. Now if this be true, whether 
mental limitation or colour prejudice be the cause, we have an added 
reason for limiting native education to third standard, or at most, 
the fifth, as some in authority advocate and maintain, is attainable, 
and to training in certain manual or domestic work. At any rate, 
the present policy is to educate the aborigines (mostly mixed-bloods) 
up to what may be called a “ useful labourer’s standard,” for to do 
more, if it be possible, would not help them. 


A partial exception to this comes from Queensland: the 
experiment is being made of training a few youths in the technical 
branch of a rural school; the goal, however, is not society-wide, 
but to enable them to provide the skilled employment required in 
aboriginal settlements and so be useful members of their own 
communities. This is a feature of native policy in Queensland, both 
in missions and government settlements. The Chief Protector and a 
leading missionary official agree. The latter states that such aborigines 
(full-blood and mixed-blood) should not, and cannot, be assimilated 
by the white community. They must live apart, intermarry, and 
form a permanent coloured people inside Australia. They cannot 
become equals of the white race, but they can reach a higher stage 
than that to which they have yet attained, and we must help them 
do so. 
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(3) Training of Girls and Boys for Service. In keeping with this 
aim is the establishment of training homes and schemes for fitting 
aboriginal girls (almost wholly mixed-blood) in all the States con- 
cerned, for domestic service. On the whole, this plan has not worked 
out successfully, for, sooner or later, the girl becomes the mother of 
a child to some white man. Moreover, to the credit of the older 
aborigines the scheme is not approved of by them, for they realize 
this certain danger, and that the girl during her training and time of 
service is isolated from her own people, and especially from her own 
folk of the opposite sex, amongst whom alone, generally speaking, 
she can find a permanent mate. 

Likewise, there are a few training homes—a kind of boarding 
school—for boys, in which they are fitted for intelligent service. 
But everything then depends on their finding suitable employers 
and ultimately a suitable wife. It is no wonder that in so many 
cases there is a return to camp life where there is real fellowship, 
even though to us it seems a step backwards. But most of these 
schemes operate only amongst tribal remnants and _half-castes. 
Practically nothing is done for the children of aboriginal station 


hands and, of course, nothing for bush natives, apart from the efforts 
of missions. 


D. CONCLUSION 


It is obvious, then, that so far as the aborigines are concerned, 
native education in Australia is still in an experimental stage, is not 
quite sure of its aim, and is, on the whole inefficient. The real 
problem of assisting the aborigines to adapt themselves to the 
changed spiritual, social and economic environment, to which 
reference was made in the previous part, has hardly been realized, 
let alone tackled. Practically nothing is done for the adults, more 
particularly for those just brought into contact with whites, and 
yet intellectual and spiritual storms lie ahead of them. Official as 
well as public attention is now being turned to the problem. Some 
of the missionary organizations have shown in a conference held 
in Sydney, New South Wales, in April, 1937, their appreciation 
of the wider implications of their work and a sincere desire to carry 
out both their evangelistic and educational work on sound lines. 
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Likewise, the Commonwealth Government has recently approved of a 
progressive policy for the aborigines of the Northern Territory, in 
which education is given due recognition. The outlines of this 
policy are worthy of record. The natives of the Territory are 
divided into three categories according to the amount and effect of 
white contact which they have experienced. The detribalized 
natives, mostly found in the vicinity of the small towns ; tribes or 
tribal remnants such as those found on or near pastoral stations and 
still preserving much of their own tribal life; and ‘“‘ myall”’ blacks 
who are at present beyond the sphere of civilized control. 


Naturally, the part of the policy which has been worked out 
in most detail is that which affects detribalized natives. They are to 
be educated by the Government with a view to taking their 
place as efficient economic units in the Territory. Residential areas 
are to be set aside for them in selected centres, where barracks and 
dwellings are to be erected, and in association with these, schools, 
recreation facilities, water supply, sanitary system and scope for 
horticulture are to be provided. The children are to be educated to 
a standard comparable to that required by the State for white 
children, particular attention being devoted to: 


(i) Equipping the child to take its place in the white community 
with a proper realization of his obligations to it, a knowledge 
of the significance of time, and the value of money, neither 
of which is realized by the aborigine at present ; 

(ii) teaching him to recognize the significance of contract (one 
of the principal difficulties in the employment of an 
aboriginal at present is the irresponsibility of native 
labour) ; 

(iii) inculcating a high appreciation of the principles of hygiene 
and personal cleanliness ; and 

(iv) eradicating the nomadic background and developing the 
community sense centred upon the provision of a home for 
the individual and his family and the exploitation of the 
soil and domestic animals as a source of food supply. 


From that stage each youth will be drafted into employment 
as opportunity occurs. 
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With regard to semi-detribalized natives, provision is to be made 
for a large number of small reserves where all the remnants of the 
tribe may continue, as far as possible, to live according to their own 
customs, and to which native employees may repair during seasons 
of employment. The boundaries of such reserves will include, as far 
as possible, the principal tribal centres and should, therefore, be 
determined by careful anthropological survey. Gradually these 
aborigines may be induced to abandon the nomadic habit and live 
in settlements. In course of time they should be brought under the 
influence of the education system established in the more advanced 
centres. 

With regard to myall blacks, the areas they occupy should, 
for the present, continue as inviolable reserves. Missions may, 
however, be permitted to operate in the reserves. 

This plan has been termed ambitious, but it is obviously long 
overdue, and it is to be hoped that steps will be taken at once to 
put it into operation. It implies a much greater expenditure of 
money on aboriginal affairs than has been made hitherto, more 
particularly in making possible an increase of well-chosen and 
properly trained staff. It will probably also make essential the 
separation of the Department of Aborigines from that of Public 
Health, for these two branches of public service are at present 
combined in the Northern Territory, and so enable the head of the 
former Department to give his whole attention to the realization 
of the general objective enshrined in this policy. 


III. THE EDUCABILITY OF THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINE 


A. ARE THE ABORIGINES CAPABLE OF BEING EDUCATED ? 
(1) Education for Native Society. If we omit questions 


concerning the standard to be reached or the type of society and 


culture in which the aborigines have to take their place, the question 
“Is the aborigine educable?”’ is immediately answered in the 
affirmative. In their native conditions they are successfully educated 
for social, economic and religious life, and let us constantly remember 
that this is no vegetable existence. Each person in his time, more 
particularly his first 20 or 30 years, learns to realize his place in the 
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kinship, totemic, local and other parts of social life with its obliga- 
tions ; he reflects that complete organization and lives it out ; his 
economic life of food-gathering, gift-exchanges and making of articles 
is bound up with this and also with religion and magic ; and as the 
years go by, he grips more and more, and becomes gripped by, the 
mythology and ritual of the tribe, and the experience, hopes and 
sanctions for which it stands; and this is not only a matter of 
knowledge and faith, but also of loyalty, self-control and secrecy. 
Moreover, it is true of the women as well as the men, for we are 
learning that in some parts of Australia, at least, the former have 
their secret life with its myths and rites which they guard with the 
same devotion as is manifested in the case of the men ; and, neither 
sex pries into the secrets of the other. There is a tendency almost 
to limit the intelligence of the aborigines to their great powers of 
gaining a livelihood under adverse conditions in an environment 
which, for the most part, is not favourable; and truly, they are 
remarkably adept at detecting the presence of anything of food-value 
and of obtaining it with the aid of nothing but the most primitive 
of implements and weapons. But after all, the very animals do 
nearly as much. Even the dog or the monkey will learn tricks when 
the procuring of food is the objective. To dwell then on the great 
skill possessed by the aborigine in this regard is to run the risk of 
limiting their powers to the food quest and to under-estimate their 
intelligence. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance to emphasize the fact 
that each individual aborigine in his day becomes a complex social 
or tribal personality in whom and through whom the tribal pattern 
is worked out ; but he is not just a tabula rasa on which the pattern 
is stamped ; he also consciously takes the pattern, complies fully 
or less fully with it, and accepts, understands or may be doubts the 
sanctions for it in much the same way as happens in the case of 
members of our own society. We ourselves vary in the extent in 
which we merely reflect, or work out and work over the social, 
economic and religious themes of our society, but most of us are 
capable of being educated so as to become intelligent members of it. 
The same is true of the aborigines. 
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We must also beware lest we undervalue their intelligence 
because of the existence of certain aboriginal cultural traits which 
seem to us superstitious or primitive. After all, it is not so long ago 
that our educated great-grandparents in parts of Europe intelligently 
accepted and acted on similar beliefs. Education exists for the 
adaptation of men and women to the social, spiritual and economic 
environment into which they have been born and in which they 
must live, and for the overcoming of obstacles and the solution of 
problems which arise in the course of that adaptation. Therefore, the 
educability of a people must be judged not by the particular social 
pattern, but by the power of working that pattern out. Now, judged 
by this standard, the Australian aborigines are educable. As a 
result of quiet unobtrusive training by parents and kinsfolk, and later 
by the old women in the case of girls, and the guardian or ritual 
adviser and the “ masters ”’ of the secret life in the case of youths and 
men, the individual becomes a full member of society. By personal 
instruction, by ritual and symbol and explanation, often repeated, 
by official instruction in law and ceremony, and by listening at the 
camp council, the young fellow becomes a man, and with exceptions, 
an intelligent man. Intelligence tests apart, the social anthropologist 
cannot but regard many of his native informants as intelligent 
educated men and women. Their ability to discuss the intricacies 
of the kinship system, the local and totemic organization and the 
bearing of these on marriage and behaviour, and on one another is 
one evidence of this; the way in which they think out ways of 
convincing the doubting investigator of the validity of their beliefs 
(e.g. the eating of food as an essential condition of pregnancy) and the 
remarkable and logically correct methods by which they adjust the 
kinship section, moiety and other variable forms of social order of 
different tribes to one another—these facts are sufficient evidence 
of the educability of the aborigines to take their place in a complex 
cultural system. 

(2) Is Aboriginal Educability Limited to Life in Native Society ? 
But while the foregoing is true and must be recognized as the basis 
of any discussion of aboriginal education, yet it is no longer sufficient 
in itself. The environment has been changed by us. And so the 
question is, ‘‘ Can the aborigines be educated to take their place 
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successfully and find a meaning for life in either (a) our civilization 
or (5) in a culture which is a modification of their own and ours ? ” 
As I have shown in the first part of this paper, their own cultural 
milieu has been radically changed even in its spiritual aspects, and 
it is no longer possible even to preserve aboriginal cultural islands, 
even if we felt justified in doing so. 


Intelligence Tests. But how are we to assess the educability 
of the aborigines for either a modified native life or for our own ? 
Shall we use intelligence tests and by the results continue, modify 
or discontinue present methods, or even give up trying? This 
would seem to be the scientific thing todo. But dare we say that we 
have yet devised such tests as would decide the powers of a native 
race to adapt itself to changed conditions or even to our own culture ? 
And even if we could do so, are we satisfied that we can get the 
aborigines to respond to such tests; in other words, “ can we put 
the tests across?” For after all, these tests are matters of culture 
and traditions and not just of individual mental capacity, and to 
test the members of one culture for their capacity to respond to 
another culture, or to parts of it, is a very difficult matter indeed. 
In any case, the sociological factor as well as the psychological 
equipment must be brought to bear on the subject. But difficult 
and hazardous though the matter be, we welcome the efforts of the 
psychologists in this sphere, and believe that ultimately some light 
will be thrown on the problem of aboriginal education by their 
work, and maybe, methods foredoomed to failure will be avoided. 
However, as things are the small number of tests made and the 
difficulties associated with them will not allow us to accept them as 
decisive for an opinion on the educability of aborigines whatever 
be the goal we envisage for them, though the tentative results of 
such tests, together with the results of teaching experience, should 
be borne in mind when establishing methods and curricula. 


B. EXPERIENCES AND RESULTS OF EDUCATING ABORIGINES 


(1) General Conditions of Educating Aborigines: Mostly a 
Handicap. Have we then any means of estimating the educability 
of the Australian aborigines for their changed life? Only the 
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experience and results of the past one hundred or so years. To get 
the most from this we should examine (a) the results during the school 
course, (6) the results of school work in after life both in the spheres 
of economics and citizenship, and (c) the power of aborigines to adapt 
themselves to our culture or to parts of it, without school training. 
But even if we could do this as thoroughly as we could wish, we must 
bear in mind a couple of considerations. As previously stated, the 
vast majority of teachers, either on missions or on government settle- 
ments, have had no preparation whatever for their work ; their methods 
of teaching are usually years out of date; of course, there are a few 
exceptions, namely trained teachers interested in the problem of 
educating the native mind—of drawing it out to its full powers. 
Needless to say, I shall lay most stress on what the latter say, for 
it is as necessary to evaluate the teacher and his methods as the 
results manifested in the children. Another consideration is that 
in very few cases do the children, full-blood or half-caste, come from 
houses which ere in tune with the standard of learning or social life 
held up before the children in school. The education and co-cpera- 
tion of the parents must be sought, or else the children will either be 
misfits in their home life or, as usually happens, the results of school 
will be nullified by the latter. The backwardness of camp life 
or the home environment frequently explains the backwardness of 
the children at school. Likewise, the late age of starting aboriginal 
children at school handicaps them severely. They are not got hold 
of early enough by mission or government teacher whether in the 
bush or the neighbourhood of towns, and as a result their interests 
are developed along undisciplined lines ; as a rule, too, they know no 
English before commencing school whether their age be 7 or 10; 
this is mostly true of mixed-bloods as well as full-bloods, even, for 
example, in quite settled parts of the coast of New South Wales ; 
or if they know English, it is of that interesting pidjin type which 
reflects the construction of the native language. 

(2) The Results of School Work. What then are the results 
manifested during the school course? In summarizing these, I 
have consulted in person, or through a fellow worker, or by means 
of a questionnaire at least 40 teachers of aborigines in different parts 
of Australia, most of whom are still engaged in the work. In two 
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cases the results of intelligence tests as well as of teaching experience 
were provided. 

The generalized results are : 

Full-black children seldom pass beyond the third standard, 
though occasionally go to the fourth, and very exceptionally any 
further. In almost all cases too, it takes them longer to reach that 
standard than is the case with white children ; they need to be longer 
in each class, especially in the first class. Not one of my informants 
even suggests that the aboriginal pupils are the equal of the white 
children in school, even before puberty, and this they maintain is 
also true of half-castes, though generally speaking the latter can be 
brought on to the sixth standard, and sometimes to the high school. 
This differs from the old reports from early mission schools that up to 
puberty the native children were the equals of the whites, and even 
in tests outclassed them. But it should be remembered that the old- 
fashioned method of teaching in Australia consisted mainly of 
learning by rote, no matter what the subject was, and in this the 
aborigines excell; it is important in their own life; in the other 
subjects, of a manual nature, such as writing, drawing and sewing, 
the aboriginal children usually show great proficiency. It is only 
as a result of modern teaching methods in which mere memorizing 
plays less part that the difference between aboriginal and white 
children is clearly shown. In writing (i.e. the process of writing), rote 
memory and manual work the former, whether full or mixed-blood, 
are good and may surpass the latter; but they lag behind in 
arithmetic, and show but little power of expressing their thoughts in 
writing ; indeed, in most cases (according to an inspector) ability 
to express thoughts in words seems lacking. The tendency of the 
native pupils is to try to learn everything in parrot fashion, and not 
to get an intelligent grip of the lesson. Thus, they answer questions 
in arithmetic fairly well, if these are not varied, but if they are, 
the retort comes, ‘“‘ we haven’t seen that before.”” As one teacher 
says, ‘‘ whilst certain facts and rules may be memorized, it is always 
difficult to get them applied.”” An inspector who is well known to the 
children (mostly mixed-blood) of one settlement school where there 
is a good and well-liked teacher, gave a simple number intelligence 
test, the result of which showed a very low mentality compared with 
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ordinary children. In a literary test (opposites) the result was also 
very low. On another occasion he based an effort to retain an idea 
of the pupils’ knowledge, intelligence, response and memory 
(immediate memory) on a talk concerning a local natural phenomenon. 
The result, judging by ordinary school standards, was from moderate 
to fair. On the other hand, no fault could be found with their 
interpretation of the difficult portions of a story which they found 
intensely interesting. 

A teacher applied departmental intelligence tests to sixty 
children of mixed blood and found that these had a mental age three 
years behind their chronological age, whereas the white children in 
the same school proved normal. He considered that the explanation 
was the absence of ambition, incentive and home encouragement. But 
whatever be the explanation, it agrees with the wide experience of 
another teacher who says that the half-castes crowd in the second 
and third classes of white schools by the age of 14 as though they can 
get no further, instead of passing through those classes at the (white) 
average age of 11. This person adds that half-castes are definitely 
inferior in intelligence, initiative, recall, appreciation and effort 
(whether mental or manual) to white children both before and after 
puberty. At one school the history of individual cases of half-castes 
showed a lag of about two years between them and the white pupils 
which they never overtook. Thus one lad did well in the first class 
after having a second year in it and being two years above the average 
age. In the next class he was 2oth out of 26, and in the third class was 
definitely poor, being 39th. In the 4th class his position was better, 
being 9th out of 15, but he was two and a half years older than the 
other children. All through, his mathematics was weak, while his 
spelling, writing and (sometimes) composition were good. 

Now it may be that had this and other native children been 
started two or three years earlier at school and lived in educated 
homes, this difference would not have occurred. But important as 
is the social factor and an early commencing age for school life, yet 
in some homes the native children do receive encouragement, and we 
should expect some individual children to rise triumphant over their 
handicaps. Are there any instances? There are a few, but they are 
exceptions. Thus in a South Coast (N.S.W.) public school there is 
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a very bright full-blood lad in the 5th class, but even so, the teacher 
there, who is trained and is kindly disposed, maintains that while the 
aborigines (full-blood and half-caste) are equal to the white children 
in mechanical work, they are limited in other directions ; they soon 
reach a standard which they cannot exceed ; the sixth class is the 
limit occasionally reached, and this is in a school where no colour 
bar operates and everything is favourable. So as not to overload 
the point, I shall just add the opinion of a teacher with wide experience 
and a good knowledge of the native mind. He is convinced that the 
aborigines (full or mixed) should be taught in separate schools where 
they can be given individual attention, and so be developed, each 
according to his powers and on the basis of his previous knowledge. 
In this way he has succeeded in getting some children, previously 
classed as “ deficient ”’ and “‘ impossible,’’ to make normal headway, 
passing from the 3rd class of the settlement school to the 4th and 
5th of the district white school. But even in the special school 
with the right teacher progress is slow; recapitulation work takes 
up most of the time, and on an average an aborigine requires two 
years to cover the same ground that a white child does in from six 
to nine months. This is especially the case in the beginning of 
school life, and can be attributed mainly to the home handicap. 
From the age of nine or ten to puberty there is generally a fair 
response and the results are encouraging, but after puberty there 
is a distinct retardation in both sexes. 

This means that the standard so far reached by full-bloods and 
half-castes with regard to those elementary attainments which are 
acquired in primary schools, does not give much hope for a successful 
adaptation of the aboriginal to present conditions ; for these acquisi- 
tions are essential if the children are to grow up to be independent 
and self-reliant members of our own society or a modified society 
which is not a mere controlled institution. It is true that the social 
or home handicap and poor teaching may explain much, but will this 
explain everything? That is the problem. 

(3) Puberty and Education. There is also a further disturbing 
fact concerning which opinion has always been and still is practically 
unanimous, namely, that whatever progress is made before puberty, 
it stops then. This is to be expected if bush life still exists in the 
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vicinity, because from puberty on the young folk hear from their 
relations something of the fascination of hunting, camping, marriage 
and the secret life, and their heart will be in those outside interests. 
Further, in both the government settlements and around our towns 
the adolescents as well as their parents know that there is for them 
really no independent future commensurate with the goal towards 
which our educational system leads. ‘‘ What is the use of it?” 
is the natural question, and so their outlook is narrowed. Colour 
prejudice, too, operates strongly and indirectly at this point. One 
successful teacher who lowered the average ages of the first three 
classes to about the normal ages and extended work in the upper 
division to include fourth and fifth classes, tried, with the encourage- 
ment of the inspector, to get the children to stay on after they were 
14, but with no result; and the same fate attended the offer 
to conduct classes for adolescents of both sexes, ages 16 to 19. 


Now this may be, and must largely be, the result of the stunted 
social and economic outlook which confronts them. On the other 
hand, another cause is suggested, which acts directly or indirectly, 
namely the comparatively early development of, or absorption in, the 
sex impulses. At puberty the boys become disinterested in school 
work, and the girls dull and often sullen. But while the sex life may 
at this stage occupy much of their interest and disturb them generally, 
as it does in aboriginal life, yet in its turn it is accentuated by social 
factors, for it is just at this period that the young aborigines who are 
in touch with civilization, realize that they are not wanted in white 
social and economic life, even though they be related to the white 
folk. Moreover, they are thrown in upon themselves in an ever- 
dulling environment and in native social life they learn quickly all 
about sex life, and not necessarily in the healthiest manner. In 
default then of other interests and worthy ambitiols, the surging 
sex forces occupy the focus of attention, and as neither guidance nor 
control are forthcoming, the result is naturally moral degeneration 
and the seeking of satisfaction in physical pleasure alone. Education 
thus fails at the very point where moral and spiritual even more than 
intellectual education is required, so that the sex tide shall be guided 
into its proper limits. 
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Some would attribute the mental falling-off after puberty to the 
call of the wild; as already stated this is to be expected where the 
children are still associated with bush life, but there are also the 
phenomena of full-blood and half-caste aborigines who have been to 
school and also trained for domestic, nursing, or other work, going 
back to camp life and refusing to return. They simply throw off, 
or let drop, practically all the refinements they had acquired, and 
find happiness in what is to us the dirty, ill-fed and uncertain life 
of the moving camp. But the point is, it is their life, whereas the 
other with all its advantages, was our life, to which they were only 
partially admitted. Once again, the cause is social, and indeed, 
psychological, for it is associated with the colour bar. 

(4) Value of Study of Mixed-bloods. A great deal of the informa- 
tion summarized has referred to children of mixed blood, usually 
half-castes, rather than full-bloods, but this really makes the case 
more significant, for if those partly of white parentage and brought 
up in homes and conditions which are a good deal modified as 
compared with bush life, make so little progress in school and after 
puberty, we need not expect better results from the pure bloods (at — 
least, with present methods) ; and indeed, as already mentioned, 
experience is believed to show that the educability of these is less 
than that of the half-castes. It is interesting to know that in the 
opinion of some teachers the quadroons and octaroons are nearer 
to the whites in educability than the half-castes. 

(5) Experience and School Standard. The results summarized 
are responsible for the standard and syllabus recommended or set for 
aboriginal schools in New South Wales, Queensland and South 
Australia. This makes the third standard compulsory though even 
for that, the syllabus is modified as compared with what is fixed for 
white schools ; in addition, the teachers are instructed to take special 
children on further, but this is not expected to happen often. A 
suggested syllabus for the Queensland school is a very significant 
one not only because it takes into consideration the mental capacity 
of the aborigines, which experience seems to have shown to exist, 
but also the possible future of the child as a member of a settlement 
or a member of the labouring class, without any prospect for a 
professional future. The aim is also to make the native a better 
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aborigine, and not a poor imitation of the white man. The syllabus, 
however, reveals a lack, for if this last be a goal, some attention in 
school life should be paid to the real values in aboriginal life, such as 
kinship, totemism, ritual and mythology, so that these will not lead a 
furtive existence or be repressed, perhaps “‘ shamed.’ Only to take 
stock of the native life as a handicap to present-day adaptation and 
not to emphasize and use its valuable elements is surely an error in 
educational policy. 


C. REsutts oF EDUCATION IN ADULT LIFE 


We must not be content with the results of education during 
school days and adolescence. Does it and can it lead to anything 
useful ? The answer is—yes. For example, twenty and more years 
ago, the aborigines in a certain district of the South Coast of New 
South Wales received a good grounding in the “ three R’s’”’ and in 
social behaviour, and were not conscious of any colour prejudice. 
Those folk now in the prime of life are making good. They can 
write good letters and hold their own in argument. Above all, 
they aim at an independent economic life and will not remain on 
a government settlement to receive rations. There are many 
reports of aborigines who have been educated in mission and State 
schools leading useful lives later on in the mission or settlement 
and also independently of such institutions. Some have served their 
mission faithfully as assistants in evangelistic work, or in some 
department of manual work. Likewise, on settlements some have 
“ proved invaluable in farming, stockwork, building ’’ and so on. 
Of course there have been failures; many have apparently gained 
little or nothing from their education and have either dropped back 
into bush life altogether or have become loafing parasites. On the 
other hand again, some have responded in late life to moral or 
spiritual appeals, and have since led self-controlled and useful lives. 


Success or failure, however, as already implied, does not depend 
merely on the native endowment of the individuals, but also on the 
method, conditions and environment of the teaching given, and the 
possibility of putting it to use in the larger sphere to which school 
is the door. Education must go on throughout life, at least through- 
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out early adulthood, if the best in a person is to be brought out, but 
it is here that little opportunity exists for aborigines, unless it be on 
missions or settlements. Thus, school work is definitely failing in 
some areas ; e.g. in certain districts of New South Wales, for colour 
and social prejudice is permeating not only the white folk around, 
but also the teacher of the aboriginal school; parents and pupils 
realize the futility of it all, and so educability has no meaning. 


D. UNEDUCATED NATIVES AND ADAPTATION TO WHITE CULTURE 


One of the greatest evidences of the educability of the aborigines 
is the way in which many full-bloods and mixed-bloods in every 
State of the Commonwealth have, with little and usually no schooling, 
adapted themselves to aspects of our economic life. They have 
picked up sufficient of our language, types of employment and 
occupations, to be useful, trustworthy and almost indispensable 
employees, and in some cases to lead independent lives as contractors 
for certain types of work (such as droving, sleeper-cutting and land- 
clearing), and as boat-builders, fishermen, engine-drivers and farmers. 
In the last-named occupation, however, they receive no encourage- 
ment, and sooner or later are deprived of their land. No doubt many 
would own farms if they had the money with which to start. 


On the other hand, the general witness of those who work 
for, and are anxious for the advancement of the aborigines, is that 
up to the present only a small proportion have shown initiative and 
real ability. Thus, one protagonist gives a long list of good native 
employees, but then summing up, points out that only about five 
were really thoroughly reliable and proficient, while a few more were 
reasonably so. Only one of these was a full-blood. 


The general opinion, based on experience, is that the aborigines 
will not “ look for ’’ or “ see ”’ work which is to be done, but will only 
do set tasks and when watched. But the reason for this is probably 
social, and could be remedied by education and thoughtful explana- 
tion and treatment. The aborigines cannot be expected to map out 
work or do more than is set, or to do that other than in a perfunctory 
manner, seeing that they probably do not know its ultimate object. 
But if they can envisage the result of their labour, they work more 
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readily ; there is therefore reason for hoping that with greater 
knowledge of the purpose of different kinds of work they would more 
willingly apply themselves to it. In any case, some show they can 
do this. One employer of experience and sympathy who trains 
them in farming and grazing says that it all depends on training ; 
if they are not allowed to use their brains, they will never do so, but 
give them a chance and you will get quite a lot of surprises. This 
has been his experience of full-blacks, and I can vouch for the 
accuracy of his reports. 

Half-castes and Full-bloods. The general opinion is also held, 
based on experience, that half-castes are superior to full-bloods as 
consistent workers, and that they can be interested in a wider range 
of activities than the latter. The full-blood takes readily to stock 
work, with its riding, continual shifting of camp, and “sings ’”’ at 
night ; but he does not take so readily to farm work, which according 
to his view of life is unnecessary ; and in any case, the digging of the 
ground for roots and nuts is normally the work of women. Half- 
castes, however, do take to farming in a greater degree, though even 
here inquiry shows that they are much happier at timber work 
(e.g. sleeper-getting and clearing) and stock work. But though 
they do show some superiority in results to the full-blood, yet it is 
dangerous to argue, reasonable as such argument is, that they are 
higher in intelligence and in capacity for work, though this is quite 
possible and reasonable. The cause may be earlier association with 
whites than is usually the lot of the full-blood. 


E. SUMMARY 


An examination of the aborigines in their own culture shows 
that they can be educated to take an intelligent place in a complex 
social, economic or religious life, and that they can adapt themselves 
to, and use, changes which they accept and make in their own 
environment. 

But so far they have shown little power to adapt themselves 
to our culture; there may be biological reasons for this, for their 
adaptation to aboriginal life may have become part of their very 
physiological make-up ; moreover, psychological intelligence tests, 
which are backed by much school experience, indicate that the 
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children are normally a couple of years behind the average white 
child, and that in matters of independent thought and the solving 
of problems that have to do with our culture, they lack ability— 
indeed, the necessary ability to meet life’s situations as they now 
crowd upon them. Again, at puberty the power of learning seems to 
go, while the results of their association with ourselves, with or with- 
out schooling, has not been encouraging, although there have been 
good exceptions. The mere fact that the half-castes are said to be 
superior to the full-bloods, and yet are only seldom successful in 
adaptation, makes the matter all the more serious for the latter. 


But the social and racial handicaps and conditions must be 
borne in mind ; these are the unsatisfactory background in the home 
or camp, poor teaching methods, colour prejudice and narrowed 
outlook with regard to economic and social future. If these could be 
and were removed, we would be in a better position to assess the 
educability of the aborigines. 


In the meantime, the standard of education is limited to 3rd 
or 4th standard, and the object of it is life on a settlement or as a 
labourer in the white economic structure. Indeed, separation is the 
tendency in native policy as regards school and economic life for 
both full-bloods and half-castes, and this is based firstly on the 
conviction, possibly well-grounded, but in practice superficial 
-and convenient, that the native mind lags behind that standard 
which is necessary for full membership in white society, and secondly, 
on the fact that colour prejudice closes such membership to the 
aborigines as a whole. 


F. THE NEED FOR EXPERIMENT 


I have given the above summary of the results of teaching 
experience and tests along with a careful examination and evaluation 
of the same for it makes clear that the problem of the educability 
of the aborigines has not been solved in the past. True, that 
experience must be borne in mind, but it has been mainly a matter 
of floundering rather than of experimenting. A visiting educational 
expert rightly becomes amazed when he is told first that the aborigines 
cannot learn, and then a little later that there are no full-bloods in 
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our Government schools,? that there are no full-bloods employed 
as teachers, and indeed, not even any half-castes. His retort is, 
how do we know that the aborigine cannot be educated or cannot go 
beyond grade three ? He points out that our white teachers are not 
trained for their native work, that we have no native teachers, 
that the school curricula are unsatisfactory, and that the missions, 
with occasional exceptions, give little attention to class room training. 
Surely, out of the many graduates of the Australian teacher-training 
colleges some could be found who would be suitable for work in native 
schools and willing to regard that work as really important! Like- 
wise, an attempt should be made to train at first the more likely 
half-castes and later a few full-bloods in the elements of teaching 
methods along with the fundamentals ; such native teachers could 
then be used to teach aboriginal children under close supervision 
of supervisors. The latter, however, should be sympathetic, and not 
imbued with the idea that the native cannot learn and that it is no 
use teaching him because he is happier in his present state of life. 


Those in authority in Australia will have much difficulty in 
envisaging such a programme because they are not familiar with the 
formulation and application of native educational policies. Perhaps 
the mention of training of native teachers suggests elaborate training 
colleges. It is here that consultation with experts from other regions 
with similar problems is essential. Thus, the American administra- 
tion began in the Philippines with practically no trained teachers. 
Plans, however, were formed and teacher-training began with grade 
four teacher-training classes ; these grew later into grades five, six 
and seven—all on the primary level. Still later, the high school 
teacher-training curriculum was established and now there is for the 
most part a college level curriculum spread over two years. 


The experiment should start in Australia with properly trained 
white teachers and then with grade four or five teacher-training 
classes for half-castes, and even full-bloods. Of course, it may be 
said that what happened in the Philippines will not occur in Australia, 
because the Filipino is a higher and more intelligent type than the 


* The visitor I have in mind was so informed with regard to the Northern 
Territory. 
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aborigine. That however is not the question. The point is that the 
Australian aboriginal, or the Papuan, or any other native people 
has the right to a type of education which will fit its members “ to 
live as good citizens and to take a respectable place in the society 
into which they are inevitably thrown.” In any case, according to 
Mr. J. S. McCormick of the Bureau of Education, the Philippine 
Islands, an Aeta lad, a pygmy negrillo, has reached the high school 
standard with success. It may be, of course, that only a very limited 
number of aborigines, full-blood or half-caste, would reach that 
standard or become useful teachers, but a large proportion of the 
white population also fails or refuses to go so far in its education and 
it may be that the reasons in both cases are not so dissimilar as we are 
disposed to think. Whatever be the biological, as distinct from the 
social and cultural handicap, of a native people, and this is not yet 
understood, we should not compare their response to our educational 
approaches with our present-day attainments, but rather with what 
prevailed amongst us when literacy was far less widespread. 
Apart, too, from the aspect of a native people’s rights and needs, 
an examination of the problem of aboriginal educability solely from 
the scientific point of view, should result in the working out of an 
important experiment designed to see whether the aborigines, or 
rather a group of them, could be taken successfully through the 
primary school and into a high or technical school, with curricula 
drawn up related to the actual conditions of life which await the child 
so educated, and divested of certain heavy burdens, e.g. mathematics, 
which are often too heavy to be borne by white children. The 
teacher-training project could be part of this experiment. Needless 
to say, this is not just a matter of getting the children into school, 
even in the more isolated parts of the continent. Some influence 
would probably have to be exerted also over their parents and kin 
so that the latter could appreciate in some degree at least, what the 
education of the children meant. Community (tribal or village) 
education seems to be a necessary accompaniment of school work 
amongst native peoples. It helps to prevent the development of a 
cleavage between the young and the old, and also helps the latter to 
understand and meet the new conditions resulting from culture- 
contact. On the other hand, it is just as essential that the curriculum 
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should provide for a knowledge and appreciation of what was of social 
and moral value in the native order, for this too will prevent the 
growth of an attitude of superiority on the part of the younger 
generation towards the older, and also will enable them to take an 
active part in working out a blend of their own and Western culture 
and so establish a way of life. 

The difficulties besetting such an experiment are manifold and 
may seem insuperable, but as we are dealing with a problem of human 
significance as well as of educational and anthropological importance, 
difficulties and the possibility of failure should not be a deterrent, 
but an incentive. 


A. P. ELKIN 


NATIVE EDUCATION, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE AUSTRALIAN 
ABORIGINES. 


A. Old men living in a civilized community (Flinders Range, South 
Australia) who still continue to hand on the secrets of their tribe 
to the vounger generation. 


B. Aboriginal scholars and teacher at Burnt Bridge, near Kempsey, 
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SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES IN TABAR? 
By WILLIAM C. GROVES 


NOTEWORTHY fact in the life of the natives of New Ireland 

and the adjacent islands of Tabar is the number and varied 
nature of their disputes. The cases are seldom confined to pairs of 
individuals, but usually involve large numbers, frequently whole 
families or even sub-clans and clans. Such disputes necessarily 
militate against the harmony and smooth working of the community, 
and therefore their early settlement is desirable. They are discussed 
in open assemblies at which practically the whole village community 
is present. In Tabar these primitive court assemblies are known as 
ngi-vakuit-kokok (literally, we all-talk-together). Apart from a 
settlement satisfactory to the parties immediately concerned, their 
primary purpose is to safeguard the interests of the community as a 
whole by restoring its harmony, and thus to secure the resumption 
of the reciprocal co-operation between groups so essential to social 
welfare. The proceedings in connection with the settlement of 
such cases usually bring out the importance of this principle of 
inter-group co-operation in the functioning of the society. 


Personal squabbles between individuals, which are fairly 
frequent, can usually be settled without recourse to public discussion, 
for they often arise from causes which have no relation to the social 
life of the community, the parties being persons who have spent 
some time away from the village and under European influence. 
The cases, that is to say, are not “ native,” in that they do not 
represent any apparent violation of the traditional sanctions of the 
primitive social order ; and their settlement is outside the scope of 
the primitive “courts.’”’ They are sometimes heard, and settled 
more or less satisfactorily, by the local luluais and tultuls (headmen 
appointed by the Government), a practice which is encouraged by 


1 Australian National Research Council expedition to New Guinea, 1931-33. 
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District Officials, who require that records be presented for survey 
from time to time. Where no satisfactory solution can be arrived 
at by the luluais, the cases are referred to an official either during 
a visit to the village, or, where the need appears urgent, at the District 
Office at Kavieng, where the parties meet at an appointed time. 
Cases of this type are of little interest from the point of view of the 
primitive order, but they provide evidence of the way in which 
outside influences, through individuals, are tending to disturb the 
inner harmony of native social life. 

The real “‘ native’ cases are of a different nature, though it 
is not always possible to keep the two types separate. These are 
concerned with matters of social significance such as marriage and 
exogamy, conduct of rites and ceremonies, inter-group social obliga- 
tions, land inheritance and utilization, and the ownership of property. 
The proceedings invariably throw light upon one or more of the 
principles underlying the primitive social order, and also upon the 
attitude of the natives towards their traditional practices and 
institutions. 

It would appear that, under the primitive system, for practically 
every situation of contention or dispute that might arise, either 
between individuals or between social groups, there was a well- 
recognized precedent, a traditionally prescribed formula which 
served as the people’s guide. Open reference was sometimes made 
by older natives during the proceedings to the method of handling 
similar cases in the past, and the opinions expressed by these older 
natives carried a good deal of weight. 

This body of known precedents really represented the primitive 
legal code, which was of positive rather than negative nature, 
insistence being upon what should be done rather than upon what 
ought to be avoided. 

The Tabar ngi-vakuit-kokok type of “ court’ assembly is very 
different in nature from formal courts of Europe. The signal for 
such an assembly is the loud and repeated blowing of a conch shell 
in the hamlet where the assembly is to take place. The courts are 
generally held in the evenings, when the people have all returned 
from work, preferably during dull moon. The cry, “ mituwir 
ate ata’”’ (the conch shell blows), is taken up from hamlet to hamlet, 
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and the people slowly make their way to the open space in front of 
the houses of the hamlet concerned. There they squat in groups, 
each person being careful to place himself with due regard for the 
prescribed avoidance. There is no attempt on the part of the natives 
to arrange themselves upon partisan lines, nor do the leaders occupy 
any special position apart from the customary tendency of the older 
men to group themselves together. It is noticeable during the 
proceedings that the statements and expressions of opinion of the 
older men of standing are always listened to with respect, and in the 
event of an impasse it is generally a suggestion from one of them 
which shows the way out. 

The court follows no rigid form of procedure. There is no 
recognized judge and no selected jury. Anyone may offer testimony 
or advice, however irrelevant this may be. No definite charge is 
laid against anyone, the subject of contention usually being intro- 
duced, in a general way, by one of the senior men, who opens the 
proceedings by stating the reason for the assembly and by naming 
the individual upon whose initiative it has been called together. 
It is important to note that the initiative in bringing about a court 
assembly is not necessarily taken by an apparently aggrieved 
individual. Indeed, cases are not usually brought to public notice 
by means of a court until they appear to concern a group as a whole 
and threaten to involve the welfare and the harmony of the society 
by violating one or more of its underlying principles, the nature and 
importance of which are brought out either during the court 
proceedings or as an introduction to them. 

Because of the informality of the procedure, sessions of these 
courts are frequently protracted and appear to a European to waste 
much time—a single case sometimes occupies some hours. But 
from the natives’ point of view the proceedings are valuable and the 
time not wasted. The air is cleared, and a feeling of satisfaction 
is produced just because the whole matter has been brought to 
public notice. People believe that all matters which concern public 
welfare must be brought under the light of full public enquiry, 
and as a result a “court” serves as a safety valve. Any act of 
individual or group which appears to represent a defiance of public 
sentiment, or which appears to be of an anti-social nature, must be 
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subjected to public examination and criticism. It is the community’s 
affair, and the community must deal with it. By this means the 
welfare of the society is safeguarded, and its traditions and institutions 
are respected and preserved. 


The following cases are selected from those which occurred at 
Tabar during my work there. 


The principal parties in the first case were Petchia and Butbut 
(vide genealogy). The first, a man of middle age, was the recognized 


Sereng = Vangan 2 
(both deceased) 
Mekitch I (d) Butbut 
(Saterir clan) (Keis clan) 
Petchia Notumboi Pelepele=Mekitch 


headman of a subdivision (ti-1-t7) of one of the local clans of the moiety 
known as Saterir.2 He was the “holder” of many important 
magical rites, a leader in all matters pertaining to malagan,® and 
consequently occupied a position of high prestige in the community. 
Butbut was an old woman, a generation senior to Petchia. Her 
ti-i-ti belonged to a clan of the Keis moiety. The two t-1-ti lived 
in adjacent hamlets of Tatau village. Genealogically, the actual 
connection between these two was fairly distant, Butbut’s mother’s 
brother, Sereng, having been Petchia’s grandfather (mother’s 
mother’s husband). But, in addition, Butbut’s daughter, Mekitch, 
had married a classificatory brother of Petchia, one Pelepele, who 


? Tabar society is matrilineal : it is divided into two exogamous moieties, which 
take their name, in Tatau village, from their two largest local clans, Keis and Saterir. 
Vide my “ Tabar To-day,” Oceania, Vol. V, No. 2. 


3 The elaborate and prolonged series of memorial rites which are the focal point 
of practically all the ceremonial life of the locality. Vide ‘‘ Tabar To-day,” op. cit. 
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was regularly associated with Petchia in all the latter’s ¢7-1-¢z interests, 
including the conduct of malagan ceremonies. 

Although the genealogical connection between Petchia and 
Butbut was so distant, it was close enough in the circumstances to 
put the latter under definite obligation to assist Petchia’s t-1-ti 
in all matters of social importance. The obligation was regarded 
as more urgent in this case because it was a small group. Petchia 
himself was known to be always scrupulously careful to observe his 
ti-1-tr’s obligations towards other groups, and partly because of this 
he was recognized as a most worthy citizen and group leader, a true 
miyutch. Any tendency on the part of others therefore to neglect 
their obligations towards him was regarded very seriously. In the 
case under consideration, it was expected that Butbut and Mekitch 
would be prepared to assist him to the limit of their resources. 


Petchia had announced his arrangements for holding a post- 
mortuary feast (ngau tpon=feast on-top) for his classificatory 
mother’s brother, Lawoto, who had recently died at Sambuari 
two days’ journey by canoe, where he had resided with his wife’s 
group. The home of Petchia’s father’s ti-i-ti was at Sambuari, 
and for this reason especially he did not wish to have his own group 
appear niggardly in the arrangements for the feast. In other words, 
the prestige of his mother’s relatives must be maintained in the 
presence of those of his father. 


This feast was of more than usual importance because it was 
to be the occasion for his preliminary formal announcement of the 
intention of his ¢-1-t: to participate in and to contribute towards the 
cycle of malagan rites later to be held at Sambuari. According to 
frequent reports received at Tatau, these rites were to be conducted 
on such a large scale as to reflect high credit upon the Sambuari 
people directly sponsoring them. This meant that all of those in 
any way related to the deceased individuals in whose memory the 


rites were to be conducted would be expected to be present at the 


rites, and to assist in providing necessary food and native ceremonial 
shell currency. It was in the nature of a challenge, and Petchia was 
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making preparations, apart from the present feast, to meet his 
cbligation in this respect. 

On the appointed morning the women of his group, together 
with representatives of co-operating #-i-ti from Tatau, gathered 
with their baskets of food for the feast at Topinaminda, whence 
canoes were to take them to Sambuari. They had deposited their 
baskets under a tree on the beach, and were sitting about smoking 
and gossiping. Butbut, being too old to make the journey herself, 
was represented by her daughter, Mekitch, whose basket had been 
packed by the two of them. Notumboi, sister of Petchia, whose 
basket was laden with large taro roots, pointed out to other women 
that Mekitch’s contribution seemed inadequate. Going across, she 
opened the basket, and, seeing that the taro roots were small, 
expressed anger and indignation. “So,” she shrieked, ‘‘ my miyutch 
brother, Petchia, and all of our #-i-ti are to be ashamed in the eyes 
of the Sambuari people by this old woman and her daughter.” 
Mawis, luluai of Tatau, whose wife, a classificatory sister to Petchia, 
was present with a full basket, came across and examined the taro. 
Notumboi openly threatened, as an act of reprisal, to provide a 
similar quantity of miserably small roots on the next occasion when 
Butbut’s t-1-t2 was entitled to her co-operation. 

At this point the matter, apparently trivial enough, assumed 
social significance in that it threatened to upset the harmony of 
relationship between the two Tatau groups, and thus to interfere 
with the customary smooth working of the community. Gossip 
continued amongst the women at Sambuari during the next two 
days, so that Mekitch was shamed inturn. When the party returned 
one of the women of Butbut’s clan brought the matter to the notice 
of old Lalu their recognized miyutch, who was as important a man 
in the Keis moiety as was Petchia in the Saterir. | 


Gossip continued amongst the women until it became clearly 
necessary, in the interests of everybody, to have the matter dealt 
with openly and settled quickly. It was miyutch Lalu who actually 


‘The ramifications of this principle of inter-group social co-operation tend to 
become involved, and are difficult to follow for those who do not actually know the 
people concerned and their social grouping. Their significance is very real, however, 
to the natives themselves. 
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took the initiative in bringing about the “court,” because the 
situation threatened to undermine the prestige of his group. 


When the conch shell was blown in Petchia’s hamlet one evening 
everybody knew the reason without formal announcement, and all 
the people gathered together. 


Proceedings in such an assembly are opened by a senior man 
not directly concerned, who makes an impartial statement of the 
known facts. In this case, as in most at Tatau, the introduction 
was made by Mawis, the luluai. He outlined the history of the 
dispute, and pointed out that it was Lalu who had requested its 
discussion, because of the humiliation he and the members of the 
Keis group were feeling. ‘It is not good,” he said, “ that these 
contentious matters should be allowed to go unsettled, because they 
upset our work. This matter must be cleared up now ; therefore all 
who know anything about it must speak up.’”’ Stress was laid upon 
the importance of maintaining harmony for the common good.® 


After a pause, Petchia stood up and moved towards the centre 
of the ground. He spoke of the shame felt by his group at Butbut’s 
action and the subsequent gossip. Then he advanced towards 
his father’s sister, Talarol (a representative of the Keis group), and 
threw at her feet one string of native shell currency which everyone 
knew she had given him to assist in paying for the pig consumed at 
the feast of Sambuari. Another he threw at the feet of Panger, a 
second woman of the Keis group, who had similarly contributed. 
The latter angrily threw it back. At this he became very angry and 
took the extreme step of publicly refusing to accept any assistance 
from the local subdivisions of the Keis moiety in connection with the 


5 When I discussed the case with Mawis later, he told me that the question of 
group prestige was uppermost in the minds of those directly concerned, while the 
concern of the others was the wider one of social harmony. The case showed clearly, 
however, that these two things are inter-dependent. For, as Mawis pointed out, 
members of a group who go to assist another group must select the best taro available, 
and the offering is belittled by the donors. ‘“‘ We are sorry we have not much to 
offer on this occasion, etc., is the customary speech-formula associated with such 
help, however large the offering may be. This formula actually serves to direct 
attention to the offering, and that is why it is desirable that it be a good one. The 
obvious idea underlying this procedure is to acknowledge the need for whole-hearted 
co-operation in carrying out of traditional matters. This points to the universal 
desire for the maintenance of institutions in traditional form. 

HH 
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forthcoming malagan which his group were to sponsor. This virtually 
meant the exclusion of the Keis people of Tatau from attendance 
at or participation in any of the malagan at Sambuari, since they 
would be present under a cloud. As malagan is the most important 
phase of co-operative ceremonial life in Tabar, the deliberate exclusion 
of any group is tantamount to an open insult. It is worthy of note 
that Lalu, who had brought about the “court,” took no part 
whatever in the proceedings. 

The situation now appeared critical. Everybody knew that 
such a condition could not and would not be allowed to remain 
unsettled ; it was so obviously against the public good. There 
_ was silence on all sides for a time. Then Butbut, accompanied by 
Mekitch, stood up and approached Petchia. ‘‘ You cannot do this 
thing,” the old woman said. ‘“ Do you forget that you were given 
food by Sereng, who was your mother’s father, that he nursed and 
taught you while you were young? And for that you owe something 
to us who are of his #1-1-t7, for was not Sereng my mother’s brother ? ”’ 

He made no reply, but everyone knew that he would not follow 
the extreme course which he had threatened to take. No one else 
appeared to wish to speak, so, without any formal pronouncement, 
the assembly dispersed. Everybody felt satisfied that the matter 
was on the road to settlement. 

Because of the prohibition, the Keis people of Tatau were not 
present at the subsequent inaugural feast of the Sambuari malagan. 
Sem, a man of Petchia’s father’s line (and therefore of the Keis 
moiety) announced that the pig being carved had been partly paid 
for by Petchia. This signified his willingness to resume friendly 
relations with the Keis people, and to accept their help for the 
remainder of the rites. 

Lalu was informed of what had been said when the party 
returned to Tatau, and the dispute formally ended by an exchange 
of shell currency between the two headmen. There was no evidence 
of subsequent ill feeling between the parties. Everyone appeared 
satisfied, for group prestige and pride had been satisfied, co-operation 
along traditional lines resumed and social harmony restored. 

The significant points brought out by this case appear to be the 
following : 
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1. Anything done by individuals or small groups which appears 
to interfere with the smooth working of the society along 
traditional lines is the concern of the society as a whole, and 
so must be thrashed out in public. 

2. To maintain the harmonious working and the stability of 

the wider community such matters must be settled 

immediately they appear to involve inter-related social 
groups. 

Inter-group co-operation is a basic principle of the society. 

4. The principle of reciprocity applies universally, even with 
regard to reprisals for wrongs. 

5. The maintenance of group prestige is a strong motivating 
force towards the preservation of the common good. 

6. The importance and extensive ramifications of malagan. 

7. The effectiveness of the informal method of settling disputes 
by open public discussion. 


A second case was that in which an old Keis woman, whose 
t1-1-ti had almost disappeared, had given permission to a man, Guru, 
to use for gardening purposes a patch of ground belonging to members 
of her ¢-i-tt._ The area was a long distance from the hamlet, and the 
old woman was too feeble to make further use of it herself. So Guru, 
having secured her permission through his own wife, fenced and 
cleared the patch, and his womenfolk planted it with taro. 


It would appear that title to land goes with the use, unless 
definite arrangements for ‘‘ loan’ are made. In this case, however, 
no such arrangements were made, it being assumed that Guru 
would provide the woman with food from the crops grown on the 
patch. As they flourished it became customary for passers-by to 
refer to Guru’s garden. 

One day the old woman wandered from the village and visited 
the place. She saw Guru’s womenfolk working inside, and her 
thoughts turned to the days of her youth when her #-1-t7, now all 
dead, worked together just as the young women were now doing. 
This upset her, and in a moment of renewed pride, she tied some 
yoryor reeds round the trunks of the trees that marked the boundary. 
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This had the effect of putting a taboo upon the patch and meant 
that Guru would have to abandon the garden. 


Personal appeals having failed to move the old woman, Guru 
brought the matter to the notice of Lowan, one of the Tatau luluais. 
This man called a “ court,” and introduced the case by stating the 
known facts. Guru stood up and said that he did not for a moment 
dispute the old woman’s title to the land and her right to exclude 
him from it, notwithstanding the arrangement which she had made. 
But what about his sweat, his hunger? Had the old woman the 
means of compensating him for those? If so, he would be ready to 
accept a satisfactory offer. “‘The land belongs to her people, 
certainly, but the garden belongs to me. And her action has taken 
the use of the land from me—and with it, my crops.” 


Speakers pointed out that she was an old woman, that in her 
declining years she experienced periods of great sorrow at the 
passing away of her kinsfolk. ‘‘ And who of us is not proud of his 
ti-i-tt and would not be sad to see it disappear ?”’ With all of this 
Guru agreed. He knew the old woman’s sorrow was understandable 
and natural. But that fact would not provide his people with food 
while they made another garden. 


No one appeared ready to offer him compensation on the old 
woman’s behalf, and finally Lowan went across to where the old 
woman sat and spoke quietly with her. She commenced to cry. 
“Oh, I am only a foolish old woman,” she said. “ It was a wrong 
thing that I did. But I was upset when I thought of all the big 
men and women of my #-1-t2 who had worked in that patch in the 
past, and I was sad to think that soon no one of my #i-i-ti would 
be left. I will remove the taboo and accept food from Guru’s 
women.” So Guru continued to use the patch. 

The obvious point brought out by this case was the strength 
of the woman’s sentimental attachment to her group and the things 
associated with it. This applies to land, burial places, carved 
malagan patterns, and even to old houses. There were two cases in 
Tatau of old men, whose group had almost disappeared, spending 


* The complete disappearance of ti-i-ti and even of larger groups is fairly common 
owing to depopulation. 
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much of their time squatting beside the crumbling remains of houses 
formerly occupied by their kin. Another fact brought out was the 
inalienable right of any surviving member of a ¢t-1-¢2 to land neiaii 
as its traditional property. 


In this connection I asked what would happen about the land 
when the ¢i-i-ti to which it belonged had completely disappeared. 
“Why, it would simply lie idle,” was the reply. But such a case 
would be rare, for usually the last remaining individual of the group 
concerned would offer the use of the land to the members of a related 
ti-i-ti, i.e. one within the same moiety. Continued use of the land 
by that group would establish a claim to ownership. 


Another case was the outcome of long-standing personal 
antipathy between Lamot, a man of Lakavil hamlet, and Lasum, 
the brother of his wife, Memel. Lakavil was the hamlet of Lasum’s 
ti-i-ti. He continued to live there after his marriage, disregarding 
the matrilocal rule, because he was a powerful magician, and Lakavil 
was the recognized location for the performance of certain of the 
magical rites upon which the prosperity of the group was believed 
to depend. 


The incident which brought the matter to public notice was the 
outcome of a fishing expedition carried out by the Lakavil men. 
As usual, Lamot had not taken any active part, and Lasum, on 
returning to the hamlet, loudly denounced him as a man of no worth, 
one who shared in all the good things without assisting in their 
production, an outsider who should have been especially keen to 
help his wife’s people. 

With their womenfolk standing uneasily round, the two men 
hurled insults at one another until their voices were hoarse. Lasum 
stressed one particular fact as evidence of Lamot’s flagrant neglect 
of his social duties—that he was known not to rear pigs. ‘“‘ You 
are always depending on others when pigs are required. Why, you 
even have no pigs marked for our forthcoming malagan,”’ he shouted. 
(The keeping of pigs by everyone at all times is necessary at Tabar, 
either for a group’s own social purposes or for the reciprocal help 
of other groups.) ‘‘ Ewi (you) mitsakaka (bad or worthless man), 
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emboko (you only) visivis (fasten, or secure) mbor (pigs) mwir (only) 
simbu (of all) tnamon (places) kekinitch (other).” 

With that coup-de-grdce, Lasum angrily left Lakavil, threatening 
never to return so long as Lamot resided there, and putting a taboo 
between himself and Lakavil by calling upon the head of his mother’s 
brother, a former miyutch, from whom he had inherited his magic.’ 

When Lasum left his older sister hurled a torrent of vituperation 
at Lamot, repeatedly calling him a worthless outsider, while the 
other women all wailed loudly, for they feared the effect of the 
withdrawal of Lasum’s magic. He took up residence in the hamlet 
of his wife and scrupulously observed the taboo. 

Since the whole matter depended upon the existence of the 
taboo, and involved only the one hamlet, no public court was called. 
It was believed that the initiative towards settlement lay with Lamot, 
who should express his willingness to resume friendly relations with 
Lasum and to assist Lakavil in future. 

Influenced by the pleadings of his wife, who was being continually 
badgered by her sisters, a few days later Lamot sent two strings of 
shell currency each to Lasum and his wife’s older sister, who had 
openly sided with him in the quarrel and was going about the village 
making constant reference to Lamot’s worthlessness. 

This handing over of currency was a challenge to Lasum to 
remove the taboo. He accepted it, and later provided a special pig 
(mimbor waram=pig to-take-away) for a feast at Lakavil, the women 
of both parties co-operating in cooking the taro for the feast. Prior 
to cutting the pig he announced that its sacrifice would remove the 
influence of the taboo. 

Lasum himself did not participate in the feast, but after it was 
over he returned to Lakavil to live, and social relations between 


him and Lamot appeared satisfactory, though their mutual antipathy 
remained. 


7 The procedure in putting such a taboo on is this: The individual places his 
hand upon his own head, and repeats the formula—‘‘ Head of me, head of so and 
so,” and then calls upon the people or places to be tabooed. Such an oath is not used 
very often because its removal requires that the one making it shall sacrifice a pig 
at a special feast provided for the purpose. It is therefore a costly business. The 
formula is a sort of oath made in the name of the ancestor called upon and is regarded 
by the community as an extreme act of ill-will. 
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THE SITUATION TO-DAY 


Because of the necessary existence of government courts for 
certain purposes, the settlement of disputes has tended to become 
complicated, although government courts dealing with native affairs 
are generally conducted on simple and commonsense lines, being 
more in the nature of informal enquiries, especially where the matters 
in dispute are dealt with by visiting officials at the villages. 


A further complicating fact is the existence in the villages of 
numbers of sophisticated natives, including many ex-police boys, 
whose critical attitude towards the old-fashioned native courts 
frequently upsets the older men. The result is that many matters 
which might have been satisfactorily dealt with by the natives 
themselves in their own way are eventually brought to the 
government. 


Of course, many cases do arise nowadays which properly belong 
to the official courts ; the settlement of these is beyond the scope of 


the old type of native court because there are no precedents for 
them. 


The government system of appointing village headmen (luluais 
and tultuls) with unlimited powers that are not always clearly 
defined, has meant the introduction of a further complicating element. 
This is not so apparent in cases where the men appointed are natives 
of standing who are recognized as leaders or headmen. It frequently 
happens, however, that such men are not suitable for luluai office 
because of their strong attachment to the old primitive order. 
Inevitably, therefore, clashes occur between the luluais and 
these old-style native social leaders ; and there is, in consequence, 
a growing tendency to shift responsibility for the maintenance of 
harmony and tke settlement of all disputes of any importance 
(including purely “‘ native” disputes) to the government. This 
diminishes the prestige and influence of the native leaders in the 
community, and thus weakens the people’s attachment to their 
traditional beliefs and institutions, one of the inevitable results of 
European influence. 


The situation appears to be leading gradually to the supplanting 
of all possible valuable elements of indirect rule by what is virtually a 
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system of direct control. The absence of any system of real chieftain- 
ship under the primitive order in such places as New Ireland and 
Tabar made the building up of any system of indirect rule very 
difficult, but it might have been possible to have explicitly conceded 
a wider measure of village direction to the native leaders. 

The present situation with regard to disputes makes it appear 
that one weakness of primitive society in the face of European 
contact lies in its attachment to primitive precedents and tradition. 
Institutions were so rigid and uncompromising that their gradual 
adaptation to changing circumstances and conditions was almost 
impossible, even where the process was wisely planned and directed. 
In other words, primitive precedents have been unable to meet and 
satisfy new situations. Where this is the case the obvious need is 
to give the people clear guidance by suggesting ways of dealing 
with new situations. This would strengthen native authority and 
make the work of the government in the villages less burdensome. 

In some places a workable method has been devised to enable 
the natives to meet this situation and to keep the old type of dispute 
and the method of handling it separate and distinct from the new 
and unprecedented type. 

In Tatau a general assembly was held every Morning morning. 
Attendance was obligatory, and the luluais were in undisputed 
charge. At this assembly the first matters brought up were those 
of government concern—requirements of village sanitation, messages 
and instructions received from the District Officer ; the maintenance 
of the community coconut plantation, which had been built up under 
government instruction ; road work; head-tax; and soon. The 
whole group of 300 people squatted down in the middle of the village 
roadway, some of the men obviously bored, others taking an active 
part. Young boys soon commenced to skylark on the edge of the 
assembly, and the women for the most part were silent and 
nonchalant. The luluais and tultuls always wore their government 
caps at these assemblies, and usually the meetings were quiet and 
orderly during the transaction of business. 

When this first phase of the proceedings was over, business 
became more general. The assembly was invited by the luluai to 
bring forward any matters they believed to be of public interest. 
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Individuals now stood up as called upon to make statements or 
suggestions, or to lay complaints. The subjects brought up included 
preliminary announcements of forthcoming events, complaints 
about the wanderings of pigs, the lack of rain (with the implication 
that someone had been using magical influence), and so on. 

These matters were all discussed and generally settled either 
on the basis of suggestions offered by individuals or by the luluai 
himself laying down a line of procedure acceptable to the gathering. 

From the point of view of the anthropologist this phase of the 
proceedings was of interest because of the many sidelights it threw 
upon the activities and beliefs of the people, and the incidental 
information brought out in the discussions. 

To take an example, the following were the matters sees up 
during this second phase of one of these Monday morning assemblies. 

An old man stood up and pointed out that a recent organized 
hunt for wild pigs had been unsuccessful. Everyone knew that there 
were wild pigs in the bush, so something must have happened to 
scare them away on the occasion of the hunt. He suggested that 
enquiry be made as to whether any ill-natured individual had by the 
exercise of magical powers deliberately caused the pigs to keep clear 
of that part of the bush where the hunt took place. The old man’s 
plaint was heard in silence ; no one appeared prepared to discuss the 
matter, and it simply lapsed. 

-Langei, a man of Sambuari who was living in his wife’s hamlet 
at Tatau, stood up to complain that someone had been stealing 
betel-nut from the palms he had planted. “‘I am an outsider,” 
he said, ‘‘ I have no land of my own here. All my own land and my 
people’s betel-nut palms are at Sambuari, my own place. I planted 
betel-nut here in my wife’s ground, not for myself, but to help you 
people. I can get plenty betel-nut for my own use from Sambuari. 
If I were in the habit of taking the betel-nut to Sambuari, interference 
with the palms by you people might be understandable. But 
actually I use the betel-nut for your own local ceremonies. So that 
your theft amounts to an insult to an outsider married amongst 
you and doing his best to contribute to your common good. AmIa 
loafer ? Do I not work hard here? Do my Sambuari people not 
readily co-operate with you people whenever they are called upon ? 
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Are they not always present here for your malagan ceremonies ? 
In fact, the stolen betel-nut was marked for the local malagan recently 
announced by Balat. So the thief will probably feel the effect of 
his act in some indirect way through the malagan. If there is any 
further theft, I shall cause a strong taboo to be placed upon the 
palms, so beware! ”’ 

In this case the luluai supported the complaint, stressing the 
fact of the happy relationship existing between Tatau and Sambuari 
and the shame felt by Tatau at such behaviour towards a worthy 
Sambuari man living amongst them. In this the luluai was supported 
by an old man. Finally, Pamas, an ex-police boy, pointed out that 
stealing betel-nut was an offence which the government would 
punish severely. 

Wokiti, who had lately returned to the village to settle after 
over 20 years of continuous absence working in various jobs for the 
government, appeared to be finding difficulty in adjusting himself 
to village life. He appeared always ready to make mischief, and was 
a source of trouble to his own family and a nuisance to the whole 
community. He seized upon every possible opportunity to tell the 
people that they were still primitive, implying by this that he was 
“‘ civilized.”” On this occasion he stood up and stated, in his customary 
loud-voiced critical way, that certain natives of New Ireland, who 
had recently visited Tatau in a mission boat, had complained to him 
of the loss of calico and tobacco at Tatau. Someone had obvidt®ly 
stolen the things. “It is time you people gave up your foolish old 
ways and realized that we are now living as Christians and in the 
time of the white man.” 

Laka, who had had charge of the boat on the occasion of its 
visit, replied, in surprise, that he had not heard any of the natives 
on the boat make any such complaints. In fact, they had all been 
very happy while at Tatau. 

This statement was apparently accepted, for there was no further 
discussion. Wokiti, disgruntled, left the assembly, angrily repeating 
his statement about the villagers being a lot of uncivilized people 
who would soon be brought to realize their backwardness. 

Rengwi next stood up. Carefully uncovering a number of 
letlet shell armlets, he walked slowly across to Watabei, and threw 
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the things contemptuously at his feet. Turning, he informed the 
assembly that, months earlier, he had given Watabei a number of 
whole shells to be used in the making of armlets. The shells were 
many and big. ‘“‘ And these are the miserably small and few armlets 
this fellow now sends me,” he said. ‘“ They are not even made 
from the big shells I gave him. I throw these miserable armlets 
back at him, and demand the return of my own shells. I am finished 
with him, and the contract is broken as far as I am concerned.” 


Watabei, who had a growing reputation for dishonest dealing 
in shells, made no reply, and Rengwi resumed his place. The quarrel 
was a personal one, and the matter appeared to end there, but I was 
informed afterwards by a number of people that the matter would 
be the subject of gossip amongst the women, and that soon, if 
Watabei did not discontinue his dishonest practices, the indignation 
of the community would express itself by means of a proper native 
court at which Watabei himself and his group would be shamed, 
and obliged to make reparation to those concerned. 


This Monday morning the session was certainly of value in 
maintaining social harmony. Certain of the subjects brought up 
were ultimately left to the District Officer; some were definitely 
dealt with on the spot, and altogether the air was cleared. 

It may be pointed out that in those parts of New Guinea only 
now being brought under controlled European contact such a 
complicated situation as has come about in New Ireland will probably 
not develop. It should be possible in those places, under the 
sympathetic guidance of the government officers, to continue to 
make use of the native machinery for settling disputes, and thus to 
establish a form of indirect control which was not possible under 
the uncontrolled conditions of European contact which existed half 
a century ago in New Ireland and which helped to bring about the 
present situation in that region. 


To summarize then : 

1. The number and nature of the disputes in a community 
serve as an index of its social condition. 

2. The method of settling disputes under the primitive order 
was comparatively simple and generally effective; it was 
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based on traditional beliefs and precedents and aimed at the 
preservation of the social good. 

3. European contact has introduced new types of disputes 
which the primitive machinery appears unable to handle. 
This has necessitated the introduction of new methods of 
settlement, including native courts conducted by European 
government officers. 

4. This last has tended to confuse and bewilder the older natives 
and to weaken their traditional authority. Sophisticated 
natives frequently take advantage of the confusion and 
cause widespread disharmony. 

5. Standards of native morality tend to change, and disputes 
in the villages increase in number and variety under conditions 
of European contact. 

6. There is in consequence a growing tendency to refer all 
disputes to the government courts, and this is having an 
obvious effect upon social cohesion and attachment to 
tradition. 


CONCLUSION 


If the authority of the luluai is to supersede that of the old-type 
native leaders, then it is obviously desirable wherever possible that 
appointments should be made from the old-type native leaders. 
This minimizes the effects upon native society of the transition 
from old to new, and assists in the gradual adjustment of native 
social life to modern conditions. Where it is not possible to fill a 
position with a native leader, encouragement should be given to the 
natives to settle all disputes of precedented type in their own 
traditional way. Unprecedented cases, which appear beyond the 
range of primitive courts, might be dealt with by a group of local 
luluais, and only brought to the government court where they are 
unable to effect settlement. Records of such cases might be made 
and presented to the District Officer from time to time. (This 
is done at present in New Ireland and Tabar, but not with any great 
care on the part of the natives themselves.) Definite guidance might 
be given to the luluais and a standardized method of settlement 
suggested to them in dealing with frequently-recurring types of 
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cases, e.g. stealing betel-nut. This would strengthen their authority 
and thus put them in the same position as the old men under the 
primitive regime. 

It is almost trite to point out that men appointed as luluais and 
tultuls ought to be above reproach. They should also be able to 
hold the respect of the people generally. It is not always wise 
to select former native police boys, because their attitude of aggressive 
sophistication frequently arouses an undercurrent of resentment. 
A young official, for example, spoke to me in laudatory terms of 
Jeki, senior luluai of Sio Island, Huon Peninsula, but my own 
observation of his relations with the Sio people convinced me that 
he was a poor type, lacking prestige as a native amongst his people, 
and abusing the authority conferred upon him. It should be 
possible—it certainly would have been possible at Sio—to have 
selected as luluai one who could have reconciled his duty to the 
Government with that to the natives, thus bringing them into more 
understanding touch with the Government. In contrast to Jeki 
was the old luluai of Marasega, Huon Peninsula, whose native status 
had been increased by his experience amongst Europeans and whose 
people seemed to be actuated by a genuine desire to preserve their 
own native self-respect, while at the same time bringing their lives 
into harmony with modern requirements. Marasega village was a 
clean, progressive, healthy, self-respecting native community, strong 
in its social cohesion and alive to the advantages of European 
contact. For this happy situation the wisely-selected luluai was 
largely responsible. 


WILLIAM C. GROVES 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor T. G. B. Osborn, Professor of Botany in the University of Sydney 
since 1928, and formerly Professor of Botany in Adelaide, 1912 to 1928, has been 
elected to the Sherrardian Professorship of Botany in the University of Oxford. We 
congratulate him on this honour and on the opportunity it will give him for working 
amidst the surroundings and traditions of such a venerable and inspiring seat of 
learning. Professor Osborn has been a member of the executive committee of the 
Austrajian National Research Council since 1919 and for some years was its chairman. 
In this capacity and also as a member of the Council’s Anthropological Committee, 
since its inception he has rendered very valuable service in the administration of 
the funds which the Council held for research in Anthropology. His sound advice, 
careful examination of each proposal and general interest in the work was a great 
help and was much appreciated. This was also true of all his associations with the 
Australian National Research Council. Professor Osborn has no doubt gained 
much during his 25 ‘years sojourn in Australia ; but on the other hand he has worked 
hard and done much for science here. He returns to England with the assurance 
that his work has been appreciated and with all good wishes for his work and life 
in Oxford. 


Mr. J. H. L. Waterhouse, Headmaster of the Nodup Native School, Rabaul, 
who has been on leave for the past six months, has during part of that time, by 
arrangement with the Administration of New Guinea and the Australian National 
Research Council, prepared a short grammar and phrase book of the Blanche Bay 
language of New Britain, which is now spoken over a wide area. This book will be 
published in a few months at a price of about 2/-. It will be most useful to white 
folk and natives and should have a big sale. Mr. Waterhouse has also been engaged 
in editing and translating the native manuscripts which were collected by the late 
Rev. J. H. Margetts. This is an important work, for the texts refer to the social and 
secret life of the natives. It is hoped that they will eventually be published in book 
form or in Oceania. 


A Monograph on Australian Linguistics is being edited by Professor A. P. Elkin. 
This will be Oceania Monograph No. 3, and will be sold, if possible, at 7/6. It will 
be devoted (i) to the study of the structure and nature of Australian languages in 
general, and (ii) to studies of a number of selected languages in north-west and north- 
east Australia. The Editor hopes to publish a further Monograph later giving studies 
of languages spoken between these two areas. The work is the result of field work in 
recent years, and, for the most part, is based on sounder lines than those of earlier 
days. It will enable linguistic students to get a better idea than formerly of the 
nature of Australian languages, and of their relationships and grouping. The 
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contributors to the Monograph which is now in the press are A. C. Capell, J. R. B. 
Love, H. Nekes, E. Worms, Miss U. McConnel, Miss P. Kaberry and the Editor. 


The Nutrition Value of Native Foods. 


The International Institute of African Languages and Cultures has in its 
Memorandum No. 13, The Food and Nutrition of African Natives (1937 ; pp. I-40; 
price 1/-) reproduced an important series of tables which were prepared by the 
Imperial Bureau of Animal Nutrition. This constitutes a ‘“‘ survey of the available 
information on the composition of African foodstuffs, and the nutritional problems 
of African peoples.” But the work done and the motives inspiring it, which are so 
well set out in the brief but admirable introduction, are a challenge to responsible 
bodies to make a similar scientific examination of the foods of the other native 
peoples of the world. Especially do we in Australia need this reminder, for we have 
done very little work on this important matter with regard to the native peoples of 
our own continent, Papua, New Guinea and Melanesia. 


The introduction points out that there “is general agreement among medical 
men who work in rural Africa that the native must have better food if he is to have 
better health.”’ This in its turn would result not only in better physique but also, 
indirectly, in a higher all-round standard of life. This research is a very intricate 
one ; for example, the composition of any one staple crop may vary in different parts 
of one continent. Oats is a case in point: in the Union of South Africa it contains 
9°4% crude protein, in Southern Rhodesia 15-31%, and in Tanganyika 10-28% ; 
again, in the third region it contains no water, although it has over 9% in each of the 
other two regions. There is also the problem of assessing the effects of different 
diets on different native peoples, for little is known about “ the general metabolism 
of African natives.” Moreover, when dealing with native peoples we are concerned 
with groups whose eating habits are different from our own, and those habits must be 
known if we are to reach sound conclusions. This makes necessary the co-operation 
of the medical scientist and the anthropologist, and not only in the study of such 
habits, but in order that an understanding may be gained of “‘ the various sociological, 
psychological and economic factors which affect the food supply ” and therefore, 
presumably, the health and efficiency of a people. 


In addition to being an incentive to similar research in other fields, this 
Memorandum will be found useful also by medical and administrative officers and 
missionaries in many parts of the world for the analysis it contains of the nutritive 
content of foods found and used in Africa; for though this may vary, as already 
stated, yet the information given will at least serve as a preliminary guide until 
research has been done locally. 


A useful bibliography is appended of works on nutrition in general and on. 
nutrition in Africa. 


A. P. ELKIN 
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Australian Tribal Names 


Field workers know how difficult it sometimes is to learn the name of a tribe 
and how easy it is to get the name of something else, such as a compass direction, 
locality, or a term of reproach. One such error has been recently reported. Many 
Central Australian folk refer to a tribe on the north-west of the Aranda as the 
Wolmulla or Wolmala, but Miss Pink, who has worked in this region on three occasions, 
has shown that the correct name of these people is the Wailbri, and in addition 
has gained some interesting information about the term wolmala. On one occasion, 
while in The Granites district, she was informed by a native who had been on “ walk- 
about ” that he had seen a “ big mob wolmala (wolmulla) ”’ doing much dancing. 
Now the local Wailbri men said that this ‘‘ wolmala mob ” were Wailbri like them- 
selves. Later an Unmadjera man told her that wolmala in that context probably 
meant a “ big gathering or mob,” though he did not say for what purpose men 
assemble when this term is applied. Such a gathering must have a special purpose, 
however, for the Wailbri have another word, parnu, for an ordinary crowd. The 
tribes to the south right. down to the Bight and over all the west of South Australia 
have a word wanmala or warmala, which is just a dialectal variation of woimala or 
walmala, designating a revenge expedition. Incidentally, those who know the 
mission and nature of such expeditions and the distances they travel are not surprised 
to learn that the one term for this institution is so widespread. There is, moreover, 
one significant detail which marks off the revenge expeditions of this huge area of 
Central Australia and the west of South Australia from other regions, namely, the use 
of kadaitja ‘‘ shoes ’’ made of emu feathers which can be worn only by those who have 
been specially prepared. In view of these facts it is reasonable to infer that the 
“‘ dancing ” seen by Miss Pink’s first informant was part of a ceremony performed 
by a revenge expedition, wolmala. Of course, it is possible that if an outsider were 
asked the name of the Wailbri tribe he might answer ‘“‘ wolmala ” and so impart to 
them the practice of revenge expedition and kadazttja. 


A. P. ELKIN 


CORRECTION 


The following correction should be made in the article “‘ Murinbata Kinship,” 
Oceania, Vol. VII, No. 2, p. 208, sixth line from the bottom : 


DJABIDJIN should read DJANGARI—who marries his cross-cousin, Nabidjin. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE BOARD FOR ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


REPORT OF THE TENTH ANTHROPOLOGICAL EXPEDITION, AUGUST 1936 


The aim of this expedition was the study of the natives living in the vicinity of 
The Granites, 400 miles north-west of Alice Springs. The members included 
Professors T. Harvey Johnson and J. B. Cleland, Drs. H. K. Fry and E. Couper 
Black, and Messrs. C. P. Mountford and F. Hall. 

Complete anthropometric measurements of 27 individuals were recorded by 
Dr. Couper Black, and in addition in 15 cases complete descriptive cards were filled 
in accompanied with anthropological and pathological notes, and in 4 other cases 
descriptions which were not completed. 

Blood was taken by a 5 c.c. syringe from 40 cases by Dr. Black for the pu 
of a Wassermann reaction. The serum was separated from the clot of blood, trans- 
ferred to sterile phials, inactivated and sealed off, and examined later in Adelaide. 
Thirty of the cases gave a positive Wassermann reaction, probably indicative of 
yaws infection, and 10 were negative. A woman with a large cystic swelling of the 
liver was found to give a positive complement fixation test for hydatid disease. 
Two patients with active lesions of probably yaws received intravenous injections 
of neosalvarsan. 

Blood grouping of the natives was undertaken by Professors T. H. Johnston 
and J. B. Cleland. Twenty-one cases belonged to Group A and 22 to Group O. 
Thirty-seven reversing tests in confirmation of the original findings were carried 
out and 146 cross tests between native bloods. Twenty-four individuals were given 
saliva tests and other tests for the differentiation of Groups AI and A2. 

The names, uses, methods of preparation etc. of various plants and animals 
used by the natives were also obtained. Interesting observations were made too 
on wounds inflicted by the natives on each other. These were plastered with dirt 
and sometimes almost hidden by flies. The heads of natives were also searched 
for lice. A number were free from such vermin. Records of the impressions of 
the folds of the hands were obtained of a number of natives. 

Dr. Fry and Mr. Mountford exposed 2100 ft. of 16 m.m. black and white cinema 
film, recording the making of native string, cooking and eating a snake, searching 
for food, incidents in the daily life of the native and special ceremonies; 150 ft. 
of 16 m.m. colour film was also exposed. Eighty standard portraits, including 
full-face and profile, were taken, together with a large number illustrating native 
life taken privately by members of the party. 

Mr. Hall, on behalf of the Museum, obtained a series of face casts of both men 
and women. As previously they proved excellent subjects, remaining completely 
immobile during the operation. In addition impressions were obtained of hands 
and feet. 

Mr. Mountford carried out special investigations on the customs, the art and 
the rock paintings of the native, obtaining cinema records of how the latter work is 
done. 

During the journey to The Granites special observations were made of the kind 
of country over which the people roamed and the situations in which water could be 
obtained. These observations will prove of value in writing up the ecology of these 


natives. J. B. 
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